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RHETORICAL NARRATIVES, TABLEAUX AND SCENARIOS: 
WORK-NOTES ON NARRATIVE POETICS IN SHENOUTEAN 
SAHIDIC COPTIC 1 

Ariel Shisha-Halevy 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


1. Introduction 

In the course of an exploratory study of ‘Shenoute’s rhetorical syntax’, a 
comprehensive investigation of the syntactic poetics of rhetorical com¬ 
plexes (the grammatical high-order signifiers, for which the signified 
‘added-value’ is ‘rhetoricity’), I have encountered a textemic set of rhe¬ 
torical narrative structures which, I believe, provides important new 
insights on the grammatical nature, texture, and properties of narrative in 
general. 2 In this, a pilot study, I shall offer a brief overview of this set, 
attempting a cursory formal-and-functional description of the individual 
textemes, and present representative and selective token documentation 
(usually not more than a single example for each category; more, some¬ 
times many more are attested). 3 Statements made here have no claim to 
be universally valid, but are meant to describe the Coptic situation. For 
reasons of space, I have left out most of the secondary literature, whether 
literary, narratological or linguistic stricto sensu\ the types discussed are 
selective, out of the numerous types in my files: I wish here to draw 
attention to this rich vein of syntactical and stylistic data, to their variety 
and intricacy, to offer a provisional typology and observations on distinc¬ 
tive grammatical properties, and perhaps to stimulate debate. 

The writings of Shenoute (c. ad 348-c. ad 465) are the most extensive 
authentic (i.e. untranslated) corpus of Sahidic Coptic and Coptic in general. 


1 Hearty thanks are extended to my friend and colleague Eitan Grossman, for a critique 
of ideas and help in matters of style. 

2 On Shenoute’s works, Shenoutean Sahidic and the structural account of its gram¬ 
matical systems, see Shisha-Halevy (1986: 1-14) for general and methodological informa¬ 
tion; Shisha-Halevy (1992; 2004). For a structural syntactical description of narrative 
types, see Shisha-Halevy (1997; 1999ft), cf. (1999a) for Modem Welsh and (2007) for 
Bohairic Coptic. 

3 Cf. Muller (1954: 259-270) for a typology and distribution of narratives in Coptic 
homilies, yet without formal characterization. 
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a corpus which (although always appreciated for its high stylistic, literary, 
and rhetorical sophistication), has in the last decade of the last century gained 
in scholarly attention, and is currently being re-edited and retranslated as a 
joint international project. 


1.1. Rhetoric defined 

I cannot enlarge here on the vexed question of the definition and demar¬ 
cation of rhetorical vs. non-rhetoric al vs. ‘ordinary’ language. The prevalent 
definitions of rhetoricity are communicative, listener-targeted, pragmatic 
and telic (‘meant to have certain effects on the listener, to persuade or 
dissuade him or her, counteract his/her own opinion’, and similar for¬ 
mulations) and are at best functional, with hardly any formal components 
or correlatives. Rhetoricity, in a psychologically-oriented speaker’s view, 
correlates with an affective stance: ‘referring to a mood, attitude, feeling 
and disposition, as well as degrees of emotional intensity vis-a-vis some 
focus of concern’. 4 Of course, emotion, a syndrome with many facets 
(Plantin 2004: 267), is in this context a linguistic phenomenon rather 
than a psychological one. As such, the manner in which it is decoded and 
received is at least as important as its encoding. In the specific case of 
Shenoutean rhetoric, Malinowski’s ethnographic ‘coefficient of weird¬ 
ness, strangeness and unusualness’, in constant tension and interplay with 
the ‘coefficient of intelligibility’, suggested for the language of magic, 5 
seems apt: the former might, in the case of Shenoute, be replaced by a 
‘coefficient of obscurity’. The riddle ( ainigma ), illustrated below as a 
special, gnomic narrative type, stands as an icon for the entire rhetorical 
text. 6 Formally, structuredness and tension between components define 
the rhetorical textemes. 

Shenoute’s own attributes as a speaker, in correlation with his ‘pas¬ 
sionate and violent nature’, have been commented upon: ‘Shenoute’s 
literary style mirrors his character. It is highly individualistic and very 
powerful. Often the speed and passion of his thinking affected the clarity 


4 Ochs apud Aijmer (2004); see Havers (1931), Index sub voce ‘Affekt’, for a rich 
and, by now, classic discussion of affective syntax. 

5 See Malinowski (1935: 213-231). I owe this reference to Eitan Grossman. 

6 See Kallen (1981: 28); ‘Scrambling the rules of normal language, riddles never¬ 
theless allow for communication within a structure that is deviant from regular communi¬ 
cative language but sanctioned as a special form of discourse within the overall verbal 
repertoire of the community’. Rhetoric is a special ‘form of verbal art’, ‘language use 
under specially restricted conditions’ (Kallen 1981: 30) and as such would repay study 
within the context of a general theory of language as well as grammar. 
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of his expression... His style is a vehicle for conveying his emotions and 
his strength of character’ (Kuhn 1991: 2131, see also his bibliography, 
especially Johannes Leipoldt’s (1903) pioneering Schenute von Atripe). 
Passion and rage (Plantin 2004: 266), indignation and astonishment, 
grief, despair, and depression seem to be Shenoute’s favourite emotional 
and rhetorical stance. There is no question that Shenoute was a skilful 
rhetorical craftsman, wielding a range of linguistic firepower that must be 
studied in detail to be properly appreciated. The variety and sophistication 
of structure, and the subtlety of his narrative organization, employing 
numerous rhetorical devices, are certainly impressive. 7 


1.2. Narrative defined 

Many conventional definitions are loose, simplistic or vague, 8 and all too 
often excessively schematic and narrow; or else composite, combining 
incommensurate and different-order (e.g. pragmatic, communicative and 
syntactical) components. In the present exposition, I shall apply a broad 
conception of narrative, definable as a linguistically signified staged rep¬ 
resentation of reality, which may be either dynamic (‘animated’), with 
sequentially signifiable action —narrative or tableau , picture or scene— 
in which the actual narration is more or less formal, token or signal, or 
else static (‘frozen’). Usually, dynamic and static segments are combined, 
with expositive (commenting: see below) ones interpolated. Narrative 
segments may be enhanced, highlighted or focused, or condensed 
and abbreviated. Sequentiality of events (not a series of clauses; ‘events’ 

7 The remarkable sophistication of the narrative forms under discussion here is part and 
parcel of the Kunstsprache aspect of rhetorical Coptic, but is no less related to the orality 
and even colloquiality of Shenoute’s texts. It is beyond the scope of this paper to substan¬ 
tiate my claim that Shenoute rings the registerial changes as a rhetorical device; forms, 
constructions, phrases that are demonstrably spoken register abound in his homilies and 
‘epistles’. The orality pragmatics, composition and performance of our texts have formal 
implications; in opposition to ‘ordinary language’, rhetorical texts share rhythmic con¬ 
straints and prosodic devices in general (e.g. alliterative figures), formulaic language, and 
so on, with orally delivered poetry (e.g. Homer, see Bakker 1988 —or parts of the Bible). 

8 Cf. Dahl (1985: 112, defining ‘narrative discourse’); ‘a series of real and fictive 
events in the order they are supposed to have taken place’; (defining ‘narrative context’); 
‘we shall say that a sentence occurs in a narrative context if the temporal point of refer¬ 
ence... is determined by the point in time at which the last event related in the preceding 
context took place’. Consider also Van Dijk’s definition, also begging several questions 
(i apud Brinton 1993: 73); ‘Coherent sequences of sentences of a discourse linguistically 
marked for beginning and/or end, and further defined in terms of some kind of 'thematic 
unity’ —for instance, in terms of identical participants, time, location or global event or 
action’: I have italicized the more problematic parts. 
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understood always as linguistic events, 9 and always susceptible to manip¬ 
ulation by the stager-narrator) is certainly a prime or dominant junctural 
feature of narrative; both sequencing and internal framing, chunking or 
blocking are primary factors of staging, regulating the direction and 
rate of flow of narrative information. Narrative tensing provides a whole 
palette of representation. In effect, there is no limit to the possible manip¬ 
ulation of reality in its staged linguistic reflection, even up to blurring of 
the boundary between reality and its rendering. 

1.3. Macrostructure: narrative modes 

For the basic and broad macro-structuring of the narrative, I prefer ‘Evo¬ 
lution Mode’ and ‘Comment Mode’ (Shisha-Halevy 1997; 1999/?; 2008) 
to the conventional and metaphorical (rather than informative) foreground/ 
background, 10 for several reasons: the implied symmetry (and commen- 
surability) of the binary division; the implication of thematicity for the 
background; and, practically, the advantage of reserving the latter for true 
background (stricto sensu ) information. However, ‘Evolution’ and ‘Com¬ 
ment’ are asymmetrical modes or constantly open information channels, 
the factors and operators in a layered narrative, rather than narrative con¬ 
stituents. They are hierarchical and interdependent in the sense that the 
latter is referential —in fact, often anaphoric, less usually cataphoric— to the 
former. The Evolution Mode (EM) is internally linked; the Comment Mode 
(CM), referential to EM, is the Narrator’s Channel: 11 it is non-sequential; 


9 ‘Real World Experience’ is irrelevant; it ‘takes form only by its representation in the 
form of a narrative’ (Bujis 2005: 10); the fact can only exist linguistically as a term of 
representation in discourse (cf. Barthes 1982: 81-89). 

10 Cf. Hickman (2004: 284): ‘The foreground corresponds to the skeleton of the plot- 
line, comprising the chronologically ordered situations that make the story move forward 
in time. In contrast, the background corresponds to secondary information surrounding the 
foreground that need not be chronologically ordered’. 

11 The Comment Mode in Pentateuch Bohairic Coptic includes the following roles 
(I quote from Shisha-Halevy 2007): (1) ‘psychologistic’ information on internal mental / 
emotional / intellectual / cognitive background states (and/or their physical manifestation) 
as motive, or cause, or as the reason for Evolution Mode cotext; (2) explicatory-relevance 
background: the (physical or metaphysical) ground, motive, or reason for Evolution Mode 
co(n)text; (3) ‘Omniscient Narrator’s Channel’—narrator’s interference—shift (or cut) 
away from the narrative world to narrator / audience situation, while maintaining the 
internal cohesion of the narrative itself. Synoptic, panoramic or ‘bird’s-eye’ view; ‘from 
then on...’. ‘Voice-over’-type telling of ‘what is happening’. Narrator’s anaphoric (reprise) 
abstracting, chronicling, generalizing, paraphrasing, condensing, reviewing, reworking or 
elaborating of EM plot information. Internal evaluation of the facts as fraught with sig¬ 
nificance; ‘authorial comment’; ‘und zwar’, ‘and (he) did’, ‘and, in fact...’, etc. Narrator’s 
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non-concatenating and externally linked. The shift from EM to CM and 
back, their relative weight or the syntagmatic interplay between them is 
a major distinctive trait of narrative textemic types. Rhetorical narratives, 
like dream narratives (cf. Shisha-Halevy 2007: §1.1.3 (e)), may collapse 
frontiers between Evolution and Comment Modes. 

I cannot join the near-consensus that statal or subordinated forms and 
constructions (including topicalization) are ipso facto ‘background’ 
—they are certainly not necessarily CM— as if the foreground is devoid 
of structuring, and (which is even more difficult to accept) the foreground 
has no formal status marking. As I see it, the CM comprises all informa¬ 
tion relating to the EM; 12 the EM comprises all information —events 
(always linguistic, not ‘real’!) including enhanced or focussed action or 
states— that constitutes the storyline. 13 It is dynamic and, as regards 
information structure, cumulative (Brinton 1993: 84-85); the CM is 
relative to the EM (Givon 1987). 


1.4. Sequencing 

Sequencing is a signifier for which the signified is sequelling and narra¬ 
tive evolution. This is not just a matter of linkage (cohesion) and retro- 
dependence of eventing; it implies higher rhematic status of subsequent 
events in reference to the thematic accumulation of ‘the story so far’. 
A primary component in the narrative notion, sequencing, is, I believe, 
overrated, except as basis for staging manipulation: modifying of a basic 
sequence; disrupting and interrupting it; pausing it (as in a descriptive 
pause); and slowing it down. 14 This, rather than the iconicity of natural 
eventing (Orletti 1995; Simone 1995: 160-163) is, I believe, the sig¬ 
nificance of this basic logical ordering of concatenation links. 


perspectives on goal, intention, or significance of Evolution Mode context. ‘Behind the 
scene’ information. Meta-narrative information. Anaphoric scenic setting: recalling, recap¬ 
turing, recapitulating or otherwise anaphoric narrative; anaphoric narrative-situation 
close-up. 

12 Thus, ‘When Susan came in, Peter was washing the dishes' and ‘When Susan came 
in, Peter washed the dishes’ are both EM, albeit in a different eventing signification and 
structure. 

13 See Couper-Kuhlen (1989: 12-15); Thompson (1987). Another, and to my mind 
more serious, theoretical problem, is that ‘subordination’ is here simplistically taken for 
granted: what then about ‘superordination’ or ‘inordination’(see Hamp 1973)? Is, for 
instance, the imperfect a ‘main clause’? 

14 For a narratological angle on narrative pause and slow-down, cf. Bal (1997: 104- 
108). 
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1.5. Tensing and narrative time 

Temporality is a fascinating aspect of narrative syntax (cf. Genette 1972: 
118-121, 228-238), and all the more so in the case of rhetorical narra¬ 
tives. While the matching of ‘story time’ —the hie et nunc, the program¬ 
matically-shared present perspective of speaker and audience— and ‘nar¬ 
ration time’ is considerable, it is by no means the rule. The temporal 
interface or rather seam of the narrative and its represented ‘real world’ 
framework is often abruptly discrepant in the case of rhetorical texte- 
mes. 15 As for the internal temporality of the narrative, Harald Weinrich’s 
‘Tempus hat nichts mit Zeit zu tun’ (2001: 14, cf. 17-18) is especially 
apt and cogent. 16 As will be seen in some detail below, the manipulation 
of narrative time through metaphorics and combinatorics (Weinrich 
2001: 192-223, 228-237) is a prominent rhetorical device. 

For the Coptic form most resembling the Greco-Romance Imperfect, 
viz. (Sahidic) NeqctUTM and tteqccuTM rre, time location is not a con¬ 
stant part of its meaning nor its fundamental value. 17 The preterite (usually 
known as ‘perfect’) AqctUTM, in many narrative types doubtlessly the 
unmarked EM carrier, by no means marks a narrative as past or historical: 
it is often an unequivocally-clear ahistorical tense, used much as an ‘epic 
preterite’ (K. Hamburger: ‘a present esthetically distanced and distanc¬ 
ing’), or ‘epic aorist’, or ‘aoriste mythique ’ (M. Butor) —it is no doubt the 
‘zero de narration ’, often pseudo-temporal or ‘achronie\ G. Genette)— to 
convey factivity, or, metaphorically, to connote immediacy or ‘having-al- 
ready-happened’, or, only apparently paradoxically, to indicate Activity. 18 


15 Cf. C. Metz apud Genette (1972: 77): ‘une sequence deux fois temporelle... il y a 
le temps de la chose-racontee et le temps du recit (temps du signifie et temps du signi- 
fiant). [Cette dualite] nous invite a constater que l’une des fonctions du recit est de mon- 
nayer un temps dans un autre temps’. 

16 Cf. Weinrich (2001: 81); ‘Wie einfach ist doch die Trias Vergangenheit-Gegenwart- 
Zukunft, und wie kompliziert wird alles, wenn man versucht, sie mit den Tempus-Struk- 
turen einer gegebenen Sprache in Einklang zu bringen! ’ 

17 The Imperfect (cf. Le Goffic 1995) is ‘incomplete’ in its being essentially a ‘relief’ 
form, metaphorically either low or high relief, which is ever valued (given its value) by a 
non-imperfect point of reference (Shisha-Halevy 2007: Chapter 1): this applies to (Boh.) 
Nxq- , enhanced or focussed Evolution Mode, as well as the Comment Mode Nxq- ne. 

18 Hamburger apud Stanzel (1955: 35). While Greek interference cannot be ruled out 
in Coptic, it is certainly not the sole factor. In the translations below, I have chosen to 
render the Coptic ahistorical preterite by the English Present Perfect, despite —and indeed 
because of— the ‘anti-narrative’ nature of the latter, which is typically interlocutive 
(indeed, locutive: ‘nynegocentrique’, to use Damourette-Pichon’s term) and non-concate¬ 
nating. This choice is not arbitrary, for the locutivity of the English form suits well the 
meta-narrative nature of these rhetorical subtextemes, as a rule announced by metaphrastic 
means: these narratives are all programmatically ‘told’ by the orator. 
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It is in Coptic also formally distinct, in its compatibility with the conjunc¬ 
tive, which is incompatible only with the historical preterite. The Coptic 
aorist cpAqccuTM, typically sequelling and even apodotic, is largely an 
‘anti-narrative’ tense, yet in generic narratives and tableaux it may stand 
in opposition to the present as a narrative carrier. 19 

As for discourse genericity, so prevalent in rhetorical narrative forms 
and especially tableaux, 20 it appears —like specificity, which it negates, 
and like nominal genericity (cf. Shisha-Halevy 2007: §3.6)— to be 
graded as well as diverse. 21 The tense form may have a non-specific 
environment, 22 or it may be combined with apparently specific elements; 
there may be transition from generic to specific (or less generic), and 
even transition, or coincidence of non-fictive simulation to genericity. 
What happens when a non-fictive simulation coincides with genericity? 
Genericity and narration—is there a contradiction or conflict or tension 
here? 23 A narrative is essentially atemporal or ‘pseudo-temporal’, and 
always temporally autonomous (Genette 1972: 121); temporal and act- 
antial specificity is but a special, and perhaps marked, case. 

Regulation of the flow of narrative information is syntagmatically 
effected also by juncture, by blocking or chunking, which determines 
narrative texture and sets narrative pace, duration and speed, and —espe¬ 
cially significant in rhetorical narratives— rhythm (Genette 1972: 122— 
143, 183-224; Weinrich 2001: 109-118, 120-126). Narrative stretch 
—‘slow-motion’— is in Coptic a type of focus, signalled by a tense form. 


19 See Weinrich (2001: 280-281); for the narrative use of the Modem Welsh aorist 
(usually known as ‘present-future’), se e Shisha-Halevy (1997). 

20 Demotic-Egyptian precedents for generic narratives in rhetorical-didactic context are 
legion, as are magical and mythical narratives. For the former, consider the so-called 
maxims of P. Insinger (Ins.) or of the Wisdom of Ankhsheshonqi (, Ankh .), which often are 
no less than the pithy hermeneia of such generic narratives, which are clearly implied or, 
less usually, embryonic gnomic narratives in themselves (I quote M. Lichtheim’s (1980) 
translations, with minor modifications): Ins. 12/21 'One does not discover the heart of a 
servant as long as his master is not attacked’; Ankh. 22/23 ‘Do not drink water from a 
well and then throw the pitcher into it’; Ankh. 10/11-12 ‘When a man smells of myrrh, 
his wife is a monkey to him; when a man is suffering, his wife is a lion to him’; Ankh. 
10/9-10 ‘If your master is sitting by the river, do not immerse your hand up-river of him’; 
Ins. 20/19 ‘Happiness came to Isis out of misfortune at the end of what she had under¬ 
gone’; Ins. 35/1 ‘Violence, want, insult and unkindness will never ever cease’. In the Myth 
of the Solar Eye , a philosophic-religious-didactic tractate in narrative form —which is 
probably among the two or three most important literary Demotic texts— both the frame- 
story and the exemplary sub-narratives have the preterite sdm.f as main plot carrier. 

21 Cf. McKay (1988: 197, 202-207) in the context of mythical narratives and the cli¬ 
mactic aorist and present tenses. 

22 Generic actants, for instance: Bakker (1988: 33-34). 

23 For genericity in a past narrative context, see McKay (1992: 218-220). 
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Blocking —framing of concatenation and description units— is effected 
by the interplay of links (signifying cohesion and continuity) and delim¬ 
iters, boundary or break signals. 24 


1.6. Focus 

Focus is a notoriously difficult and elusive concept, in dialogue or nar¬ 
rative. From narrative peaks (as opposed to narrative plateaux as well as 
dips) or climax to highlighting or marking for salience, through drawing 
attention to current or subsequent significance, enhanced or enriched evo¬ 
lution, presentation and highlighting, we are concerned here with a para¬ 
digmatic scalar notion, probably a cluster of categories marked and signified 
by a plethora of formal means, in our type of Coptic: particles, the Focal¬ 
izing Conversion, Cleft Sentence and presentational patterns, and (rare in 
Coptic) marked placement (‘word order’; cf. Bakker 1988; Brinton 1993; 
Shisha-Halevy 19996). Especially striking and prevalent in Shenoute’s 
rhetorical narratives is the focussing of clauses and stretches of narrative 
by the formal device of marking them as ‘rhetorical questions’. 25 


2. Striking characteristics of the rhetorical narrative set 

All the special rhetorical narrative subtypes presented below are signi- 
fiers for high-level signifieds, in the sense that they make sense in, or 
belong to, special semiotic systems where the semantic reference is made by 
explicit, fonnally-marked interpretation (‘ hermeneia ’, specialized exegesis), 26 
which by definition belongs to the repertory of rhetorical devices and 
has its own formal inventory. That is to say, their rhetoricality is (also) 


24 Cf. for various languages Bakker (1993: 284-292); Brinton (1993); Longacre 
(1979); Shisha-Halevy (2003r2004). 

25 The ‘rhetorical question' is a general higher-level focussing device, and, from the 
informational angle, not interrogative at all; but its use in narrative, to mark a narrative 
peak, is a very special case. It occurs in Irish, and in Anglo-Irish: consider the following 
from Sean O’Faolain’s ‘The End of the Record’, in The Stories of Sean O’Faolain’s 
(1958): ‘...and Father Regan gave wan look at him and he closed his eyes for the last 
time. With that all the people went on their knees. And they began to pray. If they did, 
there were three candles at the head of the dead priest. And didn’t the one beside the 
window light up?... And they went on praying. And the wind and the storm screaming 
about the house, and they watching the wick of the last candle. And, bit by bit, the way 
you’d blow up a fire with a bellows, didn’t the candle over the priest's head light up until 
the whole room was like broad daylight.’ 

26 Very often the parabolic or similitude narrative itself contains subtle cataphoric 
anticipation signals, mostly lexical or phraseological, to its hermeneia. 
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environmental, a formal cotextual feature. These devices (tai [on] to 
ee ‘thus also ei-xtu mttai xe ‘by which I am saying and so 
on, following or preceding the narrative itself), are of course the most 
obvious signals of rhetoricity, with announcements of TTApAAei tma, 
ai n itma or ttapaboah, metaphrastics (‘as the saying goes ...’), meta¬ 
narrative, and of course Nee in similitude narratives (below). Estab¬ 
lishing the precise, exhaustive repertory of narrative exponents of 
rhetoricality is difficult; the formal distinction between objectivity and 
subjectivity, between detachment and affectiveness, narrativity and 
historicality (Ricoeur 1981: 179-181), is a requisite for defining 
rhetoricality; another, of course, is a non-rhetorical narrative term of 
reference, rare in Coptic (albeit not in pre-Coptic Egyptian). But apart 
from that, there are numerous grammatical symptoms of rhetoricity, the 
moststriking and distinctive of which (illustrated in the actual texts 
below) are listed here; their cumulative occurrence or convergence 
defines a scale of rhetoricity. 

2.1. The sequelling conjunctive, expressing the denouement in gnomic or 
protatic narratives (Shisha-Halevy 1986: §7.2.4, §7.2.4.1, §7.2.6; 
1995) 

2.2. The present and aorist in concatenation 

2.3. The preterite AqctDTM in various ahistorical (‘non-past’), atem- 
poral or pseudo-temporal roles 

2.4. Genericity and atemporality / pseudo-temporality expressed by 
various tenses other than the aorist 

2.5. Focussing constructions (Cleft Sentence, Tautological Infinitive, 
Focalizing Conversion, eic-ne...) and particles, especially pen; 
‘envelope focussing’ (cf. Shisha-Halevy 1998: §1.1); cataphoric 
and nexus-focussing tai tg ©e ‘thus indeed’, 27 and so on. The 
formal so-called rhetorical question (§2.9.2 above) is a focussing 
construction. 

2.6. Special presentational Nominal Sentence and presentative (eic-) 
opening patterns 28 

2.7. Catalogic enumeration of acts or events 

27 This feature occurs in Bohairic, especially of the Nitrian variety. Cf. the similar role 
of nexus-prefixed si in Romance (Old French, si che- in Italian); also is amhlaidh + rela¬ 
tive converter in Modern Irish, superficially resembling a cleft sentence (Shisha-Halevy 
1998: 217 Observation (2)). 

28 Cf. Genette (1983: 64; ‘artifice de presentation'); see Lambrecht (1994: 384 sub 
voce ‘Presentational Sentences’). 
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2.8. Merging or neutralization of Evolution Mode and Comment Mode 29 

2.9. Fragmentability of narratives (see below, illustration of narrative 
fragments) 

2.9.1. Inclusion or marking of a narrative in/as protasis (the rhetorical 
eq}.xe-, the generic eqqjAN-, the case-raising eqpcune) or 
apodosis 

2.9.2. Inclusion or marking of a narrative in/as rhetorical question 

2.9.3. Relativization of narrative 

2.10. Slight or token action: in dynamic tableaux 

2.11. Affective signals: deixis (ni-,-ex mm Ay), deviant or marked place¬ 
ment 

2.12. Narrativization: ttg-Xhtn ‘said you’ (as it were, ‘*quoth ye’) 

2.13. Use of external and internal articulators; discourse particles: rAp , 30 
kaitap; men... (ag...); NToq; Nqpopn...MNNCcuc (‘first 
... thereafter ...’), and so on 

2.14. Distinctive use of negative Evolution Mode events 

2.15. Distinctive use of the aorist, and aorist / preterite interface 

2.16. Distinctive use of asyndetic preterite concatenation 

2.17. Manipulation of sentence-extent and theme / rheme ordering 

2.18. Interposed narrative / dialogue boundary —ne.XAq— ‘said he’ 
(incise narrative, Schaltesatz : cf. Kieckers 1912-1913) 

2.19. Episode boundary marked by mnnccuc ‘afterwards’ and similar 

2.20. Multiple topicalization; anticipation (prolepsis) 

2.21. Extraposed focalization 

2.22. Superordinative Aycu 

2.23. Metaphrastic and meta-narrative introduction marking 

2.24. The so-called ‘Temporal’ NrepeqccuTM is absent or rare in 
Shenoutean rhetorical narrative; the linking eventive con verb 
2MnTpeqca>TM and the ‘circumstantial’ link eAq ccdtm , both 
typically specifying, also combined; affirmative and negative car¬ 
rier tenses, in contact in Evolution Mode 

2.25. Grammaticalized lexemes: (e)Moric ‘hardly’; maaaon, maaicta 
(Shisha-Halevy 1986: 56-58), ttaain on (introducing narrative 
peak or key event; Shisha-Halevy 1986: 56), Aycu ‘moreover’, 
‘what’s more’, etc. 

29 Also, in a special formal way, in dream narratives: for Pentateuch Bohairic, see 

Shisha-Halevy, (2007: §1.1.3 9 (e)). 

30 Especially common: opening the narrative as if accounting for or answering/antici¬ 
pating an implicit query. 
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2.26. Lexical and phraseological features 

2.27. The ‘Disiunctio Sinuthiana’ figure (NeieniCTO ah gntanCA goy 
h ngtnnaca20y; Shisha-Halevy 1986: 241) and other ‘classical’ 
rhetorical figures 

2.28. Hermeneia inlays (e.g. ere...ere) 

2.29. Parentheses 

2.30. Complex appositive constructions 

2.31. Protatic clauses: The Eventual (eqtpAN-); etp tune-protasis 

2.32. Correlative constructions 


3. Illustration, typology and grammatical distinction 
of narratives 

Thematically, seven basic ernic types are illustrated and discussed: 

(a) Biblical narrative abridged or abbreviated, condensed or modified 

(b) Paradigmatic or exemplary allegorical narrative: tta pA.AeI tm a, 
ainitma, ttapaboah (e.g. Alewell 1913; Schittko 2003) 

(c) Procedural scenario 

(d) Natural-history narrative 

(e) Mythical and/or mystical narrative 

(f) Monastic narrative 

(g) Dynamic tableau 

Formally, the narratives may be realized either as narrative fragments 
(3.1) or as full narratives (3.2). The actual realizations of these major 
hyper-types are as follows. 

3.1. Narrative fragments 

Narrative fragments (as distinct from abbreviated narrative) are building- 
blocks or contructive elements of the texteme, syntactically-integrated or 
embedded in various macro-syntactic slots. Often, these are single-event 
segments, and the narrative environment is implied by them , and left to 
the audience’s or reader’s imagination. 

3.1.1. Case-history hypothetical narrative (in protasi): non-generic 

Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Copte 130 4 f. Ill p. qNr (Young 2000: 
279): 
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eNcyiNeiMe Ae-NTACAeeTi xe-MN(y6oM mmoc eqi 2 2LTT 2 a,B 
NTiyToajc epoq eceMTON mmoc 2 no Y61phnh 2m-ttccma 
NgMOOC eNCCN2HTq Ntyoprt eujtune ac NToq NTiCieen 
2Noyt’TcuN MNoyMNUTCBtu Aytu ntoc ncxi-6oa mttgmto 
c bo a Mnxoeic ac-nta.ia.octi ac-mn6om mmoi ep-rtAi Aytu 
mnn c a~2Cn 20 oy h MNNCA-26Noyoeio> ntnccutm ac-ntacaocti 
2NoyMNTpeq6N-ApiKC... 

Should we find that it was because she could not handle the work to which 
she had been assigned that she gave it up, she may rest undisturbed in her 
former position. But should it be the case that it is through contentiousness 
and obtuseness that she gave it up and she, for her part, lied before the Lord, 
saying: ‘It is because I cannot do it that I have given it up’, and some days 
later or some time later we hear that it was by someone finding fault that 
she gave it up... 

Of interest here is the conjunctive, a sequelling tense not used for ordi¬ 
nary narratives but typical of generic-gnomic or protatic ones. A remark¬ 
able instance of the conjunctive expressing the generic denouement (‘and 
the (inevitable) outcome is that...’) 31 in a rhetorical narrative is De Iudi- 
cio (Behlmer 1996) ff. XL ro piA-XLI ro pir: 

oypMMAO eqoyH2 2 N_ 2 eNHI CNCccuoy eypoyoeiN cboa 
M mcocMei 20iNC2N-MnoAiC26NK.ooye2N-NK.cuMH Nqqjcune 
2 cutuq 2 M-n 2 Cuqj 2P^' 2 N amntc 
oypMMAO eyNTAq m MAy N2A2 N2bcco eycyoBe 201 nc CTBe-ncycuM 
26NKOoye CTBe-Tcnpcu Nqcytune ac 2 tutuc l eq khka2hy 
2N-TMHTC MTIAAq CTOty... 

A rich man who lives in beautiful houses, brilliant for their adornment, 
some in the cities, others in the villages, and he ends up in distress down 
in Hell. 

A rich man who has many different clothes, some for summer, others for 
winter, and he ends up naked in the Great Frost...(and so on, five cases 
in all). 

Note here also the focussing constructions. 


3.1.2. Irrealis-hypothetical single-event scenarios in apodosi, rhetorically 
presented as the key event, as rhematic and even focussed fact 

(a) Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Copte 130 1 (Amelineau 1907: 95, of 
people who steal): 


31 I fully agree with Heike Behlmer (1996: 246 n. 399) that the conjunctives here are 
not adnominal, but neither are they ‘exceptionally independent’, nor is this role that rare. 
In fact, I see this sequelling role of the form as its core function (perhaps preserved in 
colloquial idiom), all others being derived from it. 
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6 N 6 Y 2 N- 26 NKEMi rxp h oynoAic h oy-fMe NeyNAKONCoy h 
Ne-eic-ne lyKONCoy ne 

For had they been in other places, town or village, they would have been 
killed, or it may have been that they were in fact killed. 

(b) Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Copte 130 1 (Amelineau 1907: 106— 
107): 

Aytu 6 NeMneneNTA.qx 2 epA.Tq 2'oyNAM MneeycixcTH pioN ei 
emcA MMoq 2 MTTTpeq.x 1 -OYK.OTC N 2 HTq NqA 2 epATq 2'2 BO YP 
MMoq Nq2MOOC e2pxi eqMOK .2 n2ht eaccu NeqNxnu)2 rre h 
eic-ne xqnut2 ne MneiCA MnunneTACMA 2 io Y n3lM MMoq 
enMA MneiCA MnKATAneTACMA 2'2 BO YP MMoq 

And if he who took up a position to the right of the altar had not moved to 
its other side, making a turn and standing to its left, sitting down grieving 
for thee (f.), would he have tom this side of the curtain —and indeed he did 
tear it— on its right, all the way to the other side of the curtain, on its 
left? 

The elements introducing the narrative segment as an irrealis apodosis, 
(Ne-) eic-ne... ne, ecpacne, still wholly mysterious after a century, 32 
must also in some way (perhaps by the presentative component of this 
amalgam) rhematize or focus the nexus in their clause. In passage (b), 
the narrative segment is part of a rhetorical question, which concords well 
with its focused nature. 


3.1.3. Abbreviated natural-history case, protasis-to-apodosis: gnomic 
Leipoldt (1908: 47): 

necooy nxNeeH piON an ne aaaa ttattojcuc ne eqojANMoy xe 
ujAqp-ncuoy tyAqu^tune rxp NAy N2pe 2 MTT TpeqTAAq nay 
ei-xtu Ae mttai xe-NNeTNAOoe xe- 

The sheep is not the wild beasts’, but the shepherd’s. When it dies, it 
becomes theirs: it turns into food for them, by way of his giving it to them. 
I am saying this, so that you should not say... 

Note here the initial obtaining situation, expressed by Nominal Sentences; 
the use of the generic protasis eqcyAN- and the apodotic aorist; the 
explicit metaphrastic hermeneia. In Shenoute’s natural history narratives, 
metaphor, symbol, emblem and myth tend to merge to some degree. 


32 Amelineau (1907: 95 n. 4); ‘une tournure non encore signalee’. 
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3.1.4. Premised Biblical episode, negatively presented as topicalizing 
(ecp.xe-) protasis (quoting adversary’s statement: ‘if (as they 
say)...’), with negating apodotic and focal implication 

Shenute contra Origenistas (Orlandi 1985: §347): 

eqj.xe-MTTOYCTa.YpoY MMoq eie-MneqTtooYN gM-rmegqjOM nt 
NgooY exqBcoK egpai eNeqMXNqjame eTOYAAB 

If (as they say) He was not cmcified, then He did not arise on the third day 
and go up to His holy dwelling-places. 

The EM link eaq- identifies this as narrative, which, in turn, is charac¬ 
terized by the negative preterite as rhetorical. 


3.1.5. Natural history anecdote, with a Comment Mode segment implying 
an anthropomorphic narrative 

Leipoldt (1908: 48): 

MeqjXK. NeiXtuoN ujhm 6tmmay ct^n-ncakcu eqjAYqjcuuj 
mnttthy gMTTTpeYTTtuqj MneAKtu NeYMceye rap ne MnaToyei 
cboa x:e-NeYqjoon 2 n-26ntamion eyMeg NoyoeiN NTeige 
2 cuoy NN2CAAHN MN2aipeTiKoe nim eYMceye nna2Pay xe- 
eYqjoon 2M-noYoeiN 

It may be, that those tiny animals which are in the sycomore-figs, are 
scattered in the wind as the figs are cut. They had been thinking, before 
they came out, that they were living in treasuries full of light. Thus they 
too, the pagans and all heretics: they believe that it is in light that they 
are living. 

Consider the rhetorical affective deixis of n ei-... ctmmay; r Ap, intro¬ 
ducing allegorical narrative, with mcojak. ‘it may be that ...’, and of 
course the CM form, the core of the (implied, left to be imagined) envi¬ 
ronmental narrative. The hermeneutical anacoluthon in NTeige 2 <a>oy 
n -, with the augens and rhematic circumstantial, is clearly rhetorical. 


3.1.6. Comment Mode fragment, in a narrative with ‘how’, ‘where’, ‘what’ 
focussed 

Shenute contra Origenistas (Orlandi 1985: §814): 

eqj.xe-OYN-6oM mmok eeme ae-NTanicuT .xne-nujHpe naoj 
N2e eie-OYN- 6 oM on mmok eeme ae-2aeH MnaToycNT-Tne 
mnttka2 Ne-oy neTcyoon h xe-NeqTU)N ne Nfii-nNoyTe 
Neq 2 Mooc ae ne nauj N 2 e 
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If you can understand how it is that the Father begot the Son, then you can 
also understand what, before heaven and earth were created, it was that 
existed, or where He was, God, and how He was situated. 

The Comment Mode form Neq- + ne conveys true background; it has 
here a construction noteworthy on two counts: n6i- following ‘Where 
was he?’; no Focalizing Conversion, the adverbial interrogative focus 
notwithstanding. The Evolution Mode is here minimal, and indeed has a 
Focalizing Conversion form. 


3.1.7. Biblical episode condensed: relativized abbreviated narrative 
Leipoldt (1908: 72): 

ceo rxp NiTCOoyN xe-neNTiqcMoy e-foy Noenc ngicut xytu 
cxcyq Noenc anai th poy oycuM xycu xycei A.yMe2-2 eNKeKOT 
NToq on neTCMoy ton oy e2NAA.y nim eTujoon NoyoN nim 
eTTTicTeye .xe-oyN-doM mm oq ep-2cuB nim eTqoyxcyoy 

For they are ignorant of the fact that He who blessed five loaves of bar¬ 
ley bread and seven loaves of bread and all those people ate and were 
sated and even filled baskets—that it is He also that now blesses every 
thing that belongs to anyone, who believes that He can do anything He 
wishes. 

Biblical narratives, mythical or epic, have their own Evolution Mode 
structure. Here we witness an asyndetic sequence which, unlike non- 
rhetorical narratives, neutralizes looser or closer linkage: in ordinary 
narrative, zero links express hyper-eventing (cf. Shisha-Halevy 1997: 
65-71). 


3.1.8. Biblical episode condensed, embedded as abbreviated narrative in 
a factitive construction 

John Rylands Library, Manchester, No. 70 p. cxe (Crum 1909: 34—35): 

TTeNTxqTpe-n6epa>B mmcuychc KToq e-y2oq ttaain on exqx- 
Toq e-y6epa>B xqtyame 2N-Teq6i.x Nee eTGNeqo mmoc 

He who caused Moses’ staff to turn into a serpent, and to turn back again 
(literally ‘it turned’) into a staff, and to be (literally ‘it came to be’) in his 
hand as it used to be. 

Note the linkage contour: xq- , exq- , xq- , with a theme switch in the 
circumstantial preterite form. 
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3.1.9. Biblical episode condensed, packaged as rhetorical question 


Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, K 924 p. [194] (Young 1993: 
33): 


H OynopNH AN TG pAAB Aycu ACp-OY2HT NOycUT MNNKATAC- 

kottoc Aycu AceiMe xe-eycyAAe nmmac naoj Nge tai tg ee 
ntacoyaai ntoc MNneceicuT mntgcmaay m n ttgc h i th pq 
Gncyopcyp Ngiepixcu Nee ntatta.ogic ttnoytg qjAAp GNGToyHg 

NH2TC 

And is Raab not a whore? And (yet) she and the spies came to be of one 
mind, and she understood in what manner they are talking to her; so indeed, 
she was saved from the destruction of Jericho, she and her father and her 
mother and all her home, as the Lord God smote those living in it. 

Noteworthy here are the introductory Nominal Sentence, not really part 
of the narrative but its integrating anchor; the cataphoric and focussing 
TAI TG ©G. 


3.1.10. Biblical figures listed with their distinctive narrative acts packaged 
as relative expansion 

Cambridge University Library Manuscript Or. 16.1699 A 1-2 (Young 
1993: 78-79): 

...NNGOyOGlOJ NApXAIOC AIN-npcUMG GNTAt) p-ATCCUTM 2 M ~ 
ttttapaaicoc Aycu AiN-NArrGAOC NTAyK.cn Nccooy NTGyApxH 
Aycu xiN-nMooy MnKATAKxycMOC cpA2PAi g-ttk.cu2t GNTAqci 
6 BO A 2N-TTTG G2PAI GAN-N pcOMG NCOAOMA MNTOMOppA AytU 

■xi N-cfiApAto MNneqMHHujG gntaoaaacca 2 tuBC e-xcuoy 
OJA2PAI G-NGNTATTKA2 OM KOy 

In the olden days, from Man who disobeyed in Paradise, and from the 
angels who abandoned their origin, and from the water of the flood to the 
fire that came out of the sky upon the people of Sodom and Gomorra, and 
from Pharaoh with his army whom the sea covered, to those whom the earth 
swallowed... 


3.1.11. Rhetorical questions: a collage of reminder hints at famous 
Biblical episodes (on the theme ‘the significance of clothes’), 
brought forward as salient and applied as argument 

The transcendent symbolism of clothing and clothing acts, invoked by 
Shenoute again and again, is thus lent scriptural corroboration, endorsement 
and validation. 
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British Library Manuscript Or. 3581 A, 169 ro-vo (Young 19986: 
75-76): 

NTX2peBeK.KA.XN ntoc] ei enecHT2i-n6AMOYA acjo MnecpqpcuN 
Acdooxec 

oy ntoc] neNTAicucH(|) aac| nn ec|c nh y mh NTAq-p NAy an 
nctoah c ntc enoyA Aycu beniamin Aqf NAq Nfoy nctoah 
eycyoBe... 

H NTAM MA6HTHC TTCDpty AN NN6Y201T6 G.XM-TTCH6 AyTAAG-Ic 

e2PAi e-xtuoy 

Did not Rebecca alight from the camel, take her cloak and wrap herself? 
What then did Joseph do to his brethren? Did he not give them two robes 
each, and give Benjamin five different robes?... 

Or did the Disciples not spread their clothes over the foal and seat Jesus on 
them? 

Of interest is the asyndetic linkage, the Focalizing Conversion putting all 
action directed at pieces of clothing in focus. 


3.1.12. Medical-procedure routine scenarios, gnomic (‘The Physician’; 
‘Treating Snake-Bite’), applied metaphorically 33 as a rhetorical 
question, responding to a non-rhetorical one 

(a) Shenute contra Origenistas (Orlandi 1985: §207): 

oy neqjApencAeiN AAq MnptUMe GTepeTenAHm 2'mtuq mh 
eqjAqtycucuT an MMoq Ncyopn 2 mtttok mnnccuc NqeepAneye 
MMOq 

What does the physician do to the person who has a wound? Doesn’t he 
first cut it with a razor, and afterwards treat him? 

Note the adverbial procedural signals (Ntyoprt...MN nccdc...), and the 
sequelling conjunctive. The aorist, too, is noteworthy, since Shenoute 
seems to prefer to use it for animal and generally ‘natural’ action (Young 
1961): this is certainly a tendency. The focusing of the action (verb 
lexeme) itself is also indicative. 

(b) De Iudicio (Behlmer 1996: 161-162), f. LXXVI ro-vo p. pne-pns: 

oy 6 e neqpxqAAq N 6 i-npcoMe epqjANn2oq AOKcq mh eqpAq2MOOC 
an 62PA1 2^P^ t< 1 MneTtytucDT MMoq mtttok eyN-jeNKOoye 
AMA2TG MMoq ey't’-2 MO Y 2 I_ 2 M -* Nccuoy ujantgtmatoy THpc 


33 Metaphors in Shenoute’s rhetoric may, as here, merge into symbols and/or emblems; 
this is striking in the case of Physiologus -type and other animal stories. 
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eitu e boa NqcuNg eojcune on NTAqmqe eNeqBiA eu^Ayt’- 
2Moy Nccuoy tyANTeTMAToy eicu gboa n2htoy NTei2e on 
npcoMe NTAneApAKCUN nHoq neT6eeMe ttcatanac oyoMq... 

What then does a person do in case a snake bites him? Does he not sit down 
at the feet of the one who cuts him with a razor, with others holding him, 
applying salt and vinegar to them, until all the venom is washed away and 
he lives. On the other hand, if it is into his eyes that it (the venom) has 
blown, they apply salt to them until the venom washes away from them. 
Thus too the person whom the dragon-serpent, the twisted one, Satan has 
bitten... 

See Behlmer (1996: 280 and n. 711). Of special interest here is the expres¬ 
sion of the generic occurrence of snake-bite by means of the adnominal 
Eventual eq cyAtt-, and not a relative construction (‘the person whom a 
snake bites’), and the remarkable 3rd-person plural references. 34 Note too 
the complex apposition referring to Satan, 35 and the ‘envelope focalization’ 
following eqpturte on. 


3.1.13. Minimal Comment Mode + Evolution Mode segment in a personal 
narrative 

Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Copte 130 5 f. 19 p. 2-A. (Young 1998a: 
61): 


(of Shenoute’s valuable cloak) 

mh NTA 120 n q an ace-NNepcuMe2e epoq mttma ntai K.AAq N2HTq 
ojANTeneoyoeiqt tytune ntatamcutn ace-oy ne't’NAAAq NAq 
Aycu -bp-tyrmpe ace-A26NptuMe 6NTq 2Mttma gtmmay kaitap 
NeycooyN rre .xe-AieiMe ace-Ay2e epoq eq2Hn ntmhtg 
N26NK6NKA eycoTTT Aycu [e nan oyoy...Aycu Mnoyxooc nai 
ace-AN 2 e epoq...] 36 

(Following a rambling description and history of the cloak and the damaged 
done to it by moths, and Shenoute’s consequent emotions) 

Did I not instruct about it, that no-one should come upon it where I put it, 
until the time should come, when I shall instruct you what to do with it? 
And I am surprised that people found it in that place; for they (must) have 
surely known that I understood that they came upon it hidden among choice 
and [valuable] objects [... and they did not tell me: ‘we came upon it’...] 

34 Not necessarily, I think, refen'ing notionally to ‘wounds’, pace Behlmer n. 712, but 
as a generic, almost dummy, object of which cannot without some actant expression 
mean ‘apply’. 

35 Behlmer translates ‘Schlangendrache’, for rreApAKtUN Ngoq, which the plates 
show to be the text. Also, the actual text has rreT6ooMe, not rreT6eeMe as printed. 

36 The text is continued in the unpublished codex 1FAO 2, currently being prepared for 
publication by Anne Boud’hors (forthcoming), p. 56. 
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The remarkable feature in this text is the preterite form aigi mg, a single 
compound EM narrative event, affirmative + negative, following a min¬ 
imal CM. The narrative fragment is introduced by kai rxp. Note, among 
rhetorical devices, the lexical oppositions and tension between the near- 
synonymous e- and 6ing ‘come upon —find’, cooyN and erne 
‘know— understand’. 


3.1.14. A single element, ttg.xhtn ‘said you’, neither Evolution Mode 
nor Comment Mode, neither plot nor background, but the 
narrative allomorph or narrativized form of ‘you said’ (‘quoth ye’; 
cf. Kieckrs 1912; 1913; Rosier 1993) 

This is in fact an inter-texteme boundary signal, anchored in Evolution Mode, 
enabling the inclusion of dialogue in narrative. Here, it alone suffices to imply 
and evoke a narrative frame, in a sarcastic vein discrediting the claim. 

Codex IFAO copte 2, unedited; see Boud’hors (forthcoming), p. ca- 
cb: 


ecyxe-NeTMOONe mmcutn tpgtngipg noynhctgia MNoyup- 
aha h oyMGAGTA Mnu}A.xe MTTNoyTe MNgeNKegBHye NTeige h 
NT oq TGTNeipe mmooy .xe-TGTNtpinG gHToy aaaa tgtnojcua 

MTTHl MTTNOyTG AyCU TTGXHTN A.6-TNO NgMgAA MrTNOyTG NTA- 
TGTNp-gMgAA NAq 2 N OY- - 

If those who shepherd you make you practise fasting and prayer and medi¬ 
tation on the word of God, and other such things, or else you practise them 
because you are ashamed before them, nonetheless you despoil God’s 
house; moreover, ‘We are God's servants’, you said; in what did you 
become servants unto Him? ... 

Shenoute is here (and in the wider cotext of the quoted passage) at his 
most scathingly sarcastic. Signals of irony are: eipe noynhctgia, 
etc., with an indefinite object noun, as opposed to p-nhctgia ‘fast’; 
m n£GN KG2BHye ntgi£G, ‘and other such things’, probably the choice 
of moong ‘to shepherd’. 


3.1.15. Gnomic case history, condensed relativized narrative 

Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Copte 130 1 f. 37 p. c n Z (Young 2000: 
270-271): 


NAl NTAY20M0A0TG1 Mn2CO B GT200y NTAyAAq Ay CL) M N NCAoyoup 
(sic) NCGApNA 2uoyMNTcpoyq^o xg-mttn p-AAAy nnobg 
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They who confess to the evil deed they have done and, after a time, deny 
boastfully, saying ‘We have committed no sin’. 

Note the conjunctive as a generic sequential or rather sequelling form. 


3.1.16. Proverbial narrative (cf. Jolles 1968: 150-170) 

Bibliotheca Nazionale, Naples, IB 10 (Amelineau 1912: 326 = Zoega 
No. 238; by Besa, Shenoute’s successor, not by Shenoute: cf. Emmel 
2004: 897): 

oyN-oy 6 iNcyA.xe 2 N ' TTATT P° NNpcuMe ■xe-Ayt’ Noytyttpe 
noych6 GAqMOoyTq 2M-rtA(yAi Mn-fni eptuq 

There is a saying in the mouth of the people: ‘They gave a child a foal and 
he killed it by excess of kissing it’. 

The main interest of this gnomic narrative —a classical instance of the 
proverbial story in nuce — is that it not tensed generically but as a para- 
deignm, with the preterite Aq-. Here, as elsewhere, there is a factor of 
looser external juncture, correlated with a meta-status: this is a narrative 
in quotes, hence ‘quotable narrative’. Internally, the sequence Aq- exq- 
represents the unfolding of the gnomic embryonic story. 

3.2. Fully-fledged complex narratives, scenarios and tableaux 

3.2.1. Dynamic tableau (I): ‘Penury and Charity’ 

University of Michigan Library 158, 20a (Young 1993: 160-161): 

geNKOoye a.6 20MOicnc eyottuTM epcuoy Mrrpo Mneym gboa 
MTTGM K.A-2 N2HT NTeyMNT2HK.6 NTAy eMOHC NTe26NpcUMe 

N(yeN 2 THq tcu 2 M enpo Mneym 2'P°Y2 e H NToq KCNiy 
eyN2eNoeiK. ntootoy h NToq icexpiA NTe-nctuMA Aytu tai tg 
ee eryxpeNeTM may a.itoy eycyn^MOT NTOOTq MnNoyTe 
Aycu ntootoy NNeNTAyp-neyMeeye 

Similarly, others shutting themselves up in their home because of the misery 
of their destitution, for they have nothing; with hardly even compassionate 
people knocking on their door evenings or at any other time, bringing loaves 
of bread or any other bodily necessity. And so indeed, those do accept them, 
thanking God and those who have remembered them. 

Of interest here is the cataphoric (and, I believe, nexus-focussing) tai tc 
©e; the transition from the present to the sequelling aorist; the typically 
rhetorical and distinctively Shenoutean (e)Monc ‘hardly’ (cf. Shisha- 
Halevy 1986: 249). 
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3.2.2. Dynamic tableau (II): ‘The Death-Bed’, an extensive, evolving 
dramatic tableau 

De Iudicio (Behlmer 1996: 8-10), f. IV-V, pp. kg-kh: 

npcuMG eq^i-XM-neqMA nnkotk qNAcpcocuT an mttogik mntt- 
Mooy go^cuttg GqNAcpoMKoy 

qcACOAT NoyKoyi ^iTM-noyoGi n Mne^ooy GTqNAy epoq 
qbcuq^T NCA-noyoeiN mn^hbc NTeyq^H eq^cone neq^HT 

CMONT 

neqeicuT h TGqMAAy h neqcoN h TGqccnNG h neqq^BHp h 
Teq^M^AA h NToq Keoyx NNGTA^epAToy m neq kcutg Gyc- 
btcut eTMAynei MMoq eqcpANAiTei ecA^cuq G^pAi GKAAq 
enecHT h ex\rq gboa eneKBo h ene^T-MOoy e^ccuq h 
GTA£Cq NOyNG2 MN£CUB NIM GTqOyAO^Oy GTpeyAAy NAq 
ceconc Ae on mm oq GTpGq-xi-^BNKoyi NTpoc()H GAyTAMiooy 
^M-neyoycuqp th pq eyo NoyHne ncmot 
qGmeyMGi ag ^cucuq n6i-ttgtq}cdng gacunt gnai mn ni KooyG 
Aycu n KG^oncopA gboa Ae-qoycuq^ gcun£ 

20CON AG GyCTTOyAA^G GNAI N 61-N GTM-nGq KCUTG Gq MOKMGK 
^cucuq GN I KooyG 

TTMOy ApXGI Np-AOGIC G^pAI G-XCUq 
eoTG nNG qnGeooy KOAA^G MMoq 
qGIOpM GBOA ^M-nGq^HT 

qo n^ba £N-TGq^yxH 

qq^TpTCUp 2N-NGqMGGyG 
TTGqTTNA CUACN N£HTq Koyi KOyi 
qNAy ACG-MNGG NKTOq AIN-MniNAy GMGTANOI 
CGCDO} GBOA n 6|-NGTNG£TTG GnXINXH 

CGKeopq^ gboa Gpoq GTpGqoyoqpBoy N6i-NGTqoi nTOOT oy 
GqNABCOK GKAAy 
Ayxi-pcuq GTMqpAxe 

Nqbcuq^T an nca-nG qcNHy MTTGqpooyq? an ttg ng q atto©hkh 

GTMG£ 

qAO^A^OM GAN-NGqNOBG 
qAynH xe-Mnqp-nGTNANoyq 
TpMGIH KCUTG £NNGqBAA 

qMOK£ n^ht GAM-nGiNG mtt^o NNGTqNAy Gpooy GAyGI Nccuq 

- NTAyGI AN Nccuq NTGI£G ^ATTACUC NOG N^GNpCUMG GyG- 

ing mm oq GTpoy.xiTq GpATq NoyKpiTHC GqcpoBG an Gpoq 
AAAA ^GNAITGAOC N G N T Ay GI NCCUq Gy GI N G MMOq AN A6- 
oyeoTG MNoycTCUT nG 6 cuo^t Nccuoy... 

The man, being on his bed will not be deprived of bread and water, if he 
can swallow them; 

He draws a little comfort from the light of day, which he sees; 

He looks to the light, and to the lamp at night, if his mind is aright. 
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His father or mother or brother or sister or friend or maidservant or someone 
else of those standing around him are ready not to cause him distress, 
should he ask to move him or to lower him, or to take him out to the 
cool air, or to pour water over him or to anoint him with oil and anything 
he may wish to be done to him. 

They beg him to take some nourishment, which they have prepared with all 
their love, in many forms; 

And he for his part, the sick man, desires to taste of these and of those and 
also of the fruit, for he wants to live. 

While they, those surrounding him, busy themselves doing those things, he, 
for his part, ponders those other matters: 

Death begins to overpower him. 

The terror of his evil deeds chastises him. 

He is stunned in his mind. 

He is distressed in his soul. 

He is troubled in his thought. 

His spirit wanes in him little by little. 

He sees there is no way of turning back henceforth to repent. 

The mourning ones call out—in vain: 

They for whom he is important entreat him to answer them as he is about 
to leave them: 

His mouth has been disabled so he cannot speak. 

He does not look to his brethren. His full storehouses do not concern him. 

He sighs for his sins. 

He grieves that he did not do good. 

The tears gather in his eyes. 

He is miserable on account of the look of the face of those he sees having 
come for him: 

it is not simply in this way 37 that they have come, like people resembling 
him, who have come to take him before a judge who is not different 
from him, but it is angels, not resembling him, that have come for him, 
for it is terrifying and shudder-causing to look at them... 

The formal structure of this passage is sophisticated. The clauses, always 
verbal-rheme first, are, as a rule, short and terse (cf. Havers 1931: 152— 
153). The middle sentence marks the transition between earthly hope¬ 
fulness (‘looking to’ in the text), and the stark reality of impending death 
and dire consequences of sinful living. The almost poetic series of 
relatively short clauses, isocola or parallelistic, though never quoted, 
carry Biblical overtones (the didactic books. Job, Ecclesiastes, the New 
Testament) in sentiment, phrasing and even rhythm. The striking alterna¬ 
tion between external and internal communication of the dying man 
ceases abruptly towards the end, the surrounding world recedes —‘the 


NTeije here cataphoric to Nee. 
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surrounding family’ turns into ‘the mourning ones’—and he is left alone 
with his conscience and the certainty and terror of hellfire. Of interest is 
also the subtle evolution from external description to internal-emotional 
account, realistic, sensitive and remarkably empathic, through a dramat¬ 
ically accelerating development towards the denouement ; and yet, the 
action here is slight —token action, no more than enough to keep the 
picture in motion. 38 The tensing is here almost exclusively present, not 
aorist— the scene is not conceived of as generic, but as ‘synchronous’ 
and actual, in a recording, photographic way performative , and therefore 
very vivid. 

3.2.3. Metaphorical and symbolic tableau, gnomic; expansion sequel to 
Biblical motif 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, K 9298 p. [i] (Young 1993: 
131): 

nyAH cnt6 Ne ey6Hy Toyei 6CMttboa NToyei Tupopn ec.xi- 
mogit egoyN eTMegCNTe NeNTAy-xiToy n.x.na.2 xybcuk. egoyN 
giTN-Tojopn ANey 2 ice oycu ey[... 

In fact, it’s two narrow gates, one being outside the other, the first leading 
into the second: those who have been done violence to, and entered by the 
first, their tribulations have ended... 

Shenoute’s text is referential to the immediately preceding discussion of 
the broad and narrow gates (Mt.7:13-14, Luc.13:24). Note the preterite 
Aq- in generic-gnomic context. 

3.2.4. Evolutive structured double listing of generic acts, the second list 
rhematic to the first 

The extensive passage (De ludicio XVIII ro p. [nt]-XX vo p. nh, 
Behlmer 1996: 35-40) is a remarkable, rhetorically subtle and effective 
syntactical device, which I see as essentially narrative. It begins as a 
series of homolexemic paired or triple 2nd-person preterite clause com¬ 
plexes, with the first clause topical and the second presenting its implica¬ 
tion and consequence (arguably, the first is also the higher-level signifier 
of the second). These complexes alternate between praiseworthy and 
reprehensible acts. Later, this alternation evolves into a chronicle of 

38 Consider Gerber (1885: 459); ‘Die Fabel gibt einen Gedanken Ausdruck durch Darstel- 
lung eines Bildes, welches aus Anlass eines einzelnen Vorgangs, den die Anschauung bietet, 
der also der Wirklichkeit entnommen ist, in uns entsteht’. The picture is important, so much 
so that the plot is ‘eine bloBe Scheinhandlung’ (Gerber 1885: 464). This applies cogently to 
the dynamic tableau which does not change overall even though its details are in motion. 
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infamy. Remarkably, again, the action is not marked as generic; the 
protasis-apodosis interdependence is signalled by mere extraposition 
within the pairs: this, and the preterite tensing, conveys simultaneity, 
hyperbolically expressed as overlapping , and indeed virtual merging, 
as well as a Wechselsatz (balanced nexus construction) equation-like 
dependency. The preterite is also used in a simulation of factivity; contrast 
this with the equally protatic 2nd-person-singular preterite (ak-, mttk-) in 
De Iudicio f. XXVII verso p. oh and following, which, however, has q nx- 
(an) ‘He will (not)’, or n^coeic na- (an) ‘the Lord will (not)’ as apodo- 
sis, and has no immediacy or Wechselsatz character. The sequence here is 
catalogic, not evolutive. For reasons of space, I do not quote here the full 
text. 


AKcpcun epoK Mnxoeic akging NoycMoy g^pai g*xcuk £i.xm- 

TTKA£ NNG^OOy TH poy MTTGKCD AyCU AKCOBTG NAK NOyMA 
NMTON ^IM-TMNTepO NMTTHye U^AGN G£ 

AKcpcun epoK MnMeeye eeooy AKcpcon epoK mhaaimcun 
GT pcqcpo-XNG £pAi n^htk g-xcd^m NIM mnnobg nim GTq- 
oyAcpoy GTpeKAAy NAq n^htk 

AKcpcun epoK MnxAxe akging NoycA^oy G^pAi g*xcuk £i.xm- 

TTKA£ NNG^OOy TH poy MTTGKCUN£ AKCOBTG NAK NOyKO)£T 
2 PAI £N-AMNTG q}X-GNG£ 

AKTTCUT GBOA M TTN O BG [...] ^MTTTpGKp-^TH K GAKCOTTTC NAK G p- 
TTArAOON AKNA^MGK GBOA [...] AKCOBTG NAK NOyMA NMTON 
^N-TMNTGpO NMTTHyG... 

AKCpO-XNG H AKMGGyG G^GN-XJ N60NC £I.XM-TTGKMA NNKOTK 
GTpGKJCOKOy GBOA NOG GTCH£ AKCMING H AKTCUO? NAK 
£N-NGK£BHyG GOOOy N^GN^IOOyG GyAJ-MOGIT G^pAI GAM- 
NTG 

AKMKA^ N£HT NOG GTCH£ £I.XN-NGKMA NNKOTK GXN-N GTK.XCU 
MMOOy AKKTOK GBOA ^N-MTTGOOOy GTKGI pG MMOOy H NTAK- 
MGGyG Gpooy GAAy AKKTO NTOpTH MnJCOGIC GBOA MMOK 
AKCDCpM AG ON MTTKCU£T NTAKACG pCDq NAK^N-AMNTG 

AKCCOCUq MTTGpTTG MTTNOyTG £N-£GN M NTNOGI K.. .AKTAKO NTGK- 
vpyXH M NTTGKCCUMA MAyAAK ^M-TTG^OOy GTMMAy £pAI 
2 N-AMNTG... 

AKACi n^HKG NbONC AKMOyK£ NOyopcf)ANOC MNOyXHpA MNOy- 
Cy MMO AKAJTK N60NC MAyAAK N TCOOy N AN AyCU AKAAK 
NQJMMO GTTNA MTTNOyTG ^l-XM-TTKA^ TGNOy AyO) AK0MKOK 
MMIN MMOK... 

AKTCUpn GOypCOMG XN-nGqHI OypCDMG XN-TGqKAH pONOMIA H 
AKTCOpn MTTGq^M^AA H nGqTB N H ... Ay CD NOG GTKOyACpC AN 
GAAC NAK AKAAC MTTGT^ITOyCD K.. .Ay Cl) AKCOTTTC NAK MMIN 
MMOK NOG GTKOyACpC AN GAAC NAK £pAI £N-TrG£G N N A... 

You have received the Lord unto yourself —you have brought a blessing 
on you on earth, all the days of your life, and have prepared for yourself 
a resting-place in the Kingdom of Heaven for eternity. 
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You have received unto yourself the evil thought —you have received unto 
yourself the Demon, to give counsel within you on every uncleanliness 
and every sin he wants you to commit for him in you. 

You have received unto yourself the Enemy —you have brought upon your¬ 
self a malediction on earth, all the days of your life, and have prepared 
a fire for you down in Hell for eternity. 

You have fled sin [...] as you repented, and have chosen to do good —you 
have saved yourself from [...] you have prepared for yourself a resting- 
place in the Kingdom of Heaven [...] 

You have considered or thought of acts of violence on your beds, to carry 
them out, as it is written —you have established or assigned for yourself, 
by your deeds, roads leading down to Hell. 

You have grieved, as it is written, on your bed , 39 over things you say; you 
have turned away from the evils you do or you have thought to do —you 
have turned God’s wrath away from you; you have also quenched the 
fire you kindled for yourself in Hell. 

You have defiled God’s temple with acts of fornication... —you alone have 
destroyed your soul and your own body on that day down in Hell... 
You have ill-treated the poor, you have distressed an orphan, a widow, and 
a stranger —you have done violence to yourself, unknowingly, and have 
estranged yourself from God’s mercy on earth now, and have ill-used 
yourself... 

You have deprived a man of his house, a man of his inheritance, or you 
have seized his servant or his domestic animal...and what you do not 
wish to be done unto you, you have done unto your neighbour... —you 
have chosen for yourself what you do not wish to be done unto you, 
down in Hell... 

In her translation Behlmer (1996: 218-220) takes the initial clauses of each 
set to be interrogative, in the ‘is it the case that ...?’ form of interrogation 
(‘Du hast den Herrn bei dir Empfangen? Du hast einen Segen iiber dich 
gebracht ...’ and so usually), which is of course also used protatically. 

Note that subordinate specificatory scenes and sub-episodes are here 
delimited and marked by the circumstantial pretrerite exq-, one of 
the forms of narrative eventing which is typically (but not exclusively) 
Shenoutean. Of interest is also the superordinating apodotic ay to. 

Consider a possible analogue in Leipoldt (1908: 112): 

eNcyxNei pe rxp ntmg vntxig-tmg anccuu) mtt6oa eNujANei pe 

A£ MnNAANTAie-TMNTNAHTANCUKy NTMNTATNieN(yiNTBBON 
ANTAIO MTTTBBO ANCttKy MTT-XtttgM NU)ANeipe N'j’ pH N H ANTA1 S~ 
'fpHNH ANCtUCy NTMNT.XA.Xe... 


39 The ‘on your bed’ topos is pregnant: in Coptic, bed is a ‘place of lying-down 
(N kotk)\ the verb also having the role of a euphemistic alternant of ‘die’ (suggested by 
E. Grossman). 
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Whenever we practise Truth, we have honoured Truth, we have despised 
Falsehood; whenever we practise Mercy, we have honoured Mercifulness, 
we have despised Mercilessness; whenever we keep ourselves pure, we 
have honoured Purity, we have despised Defilement; whenever we practise 
Peace, we have honoured Peace, we have despised Hostility... 

While the possibility of the Conditional, which is extratemporal, having 
here past reference (‘Whenever we practised Truth ...’) cannot be ruled out, 
I prefer a generic or habitual atemporal reading, in which case the preterite 
an- would be a ‘ narrative apodotic performative’ , expressing the implica¬ 
tion of the generic protasis; the performativity factor (‘thereby, therewith’) 
is an effect of the immediacy factor of the juxtaposition with the preterite. 


3.2.5. Gnomic procedure-routine scenario (‘The Trapper-Hunter’) 
Shenoute Contra Origenistas (Orlandi 1985: §601): 

2^2 rAp ncott cpApen6epH6 tops e 2 oyN NNCTqMeeye epooy 
e6onoy Aycu NqncuT 62PA1 e-xtuoy 2N-Teq6oM NqTA20oy 
con a.6 on ecpAqKA-Teq 2 pe 2 i-XN-NAAOoye h Mnxcyq ojan- 
ToyxcuAA. N6i-NCTq6cup6 epooy 

TAl TC ee MnCATANAC... 

Often, the trapper encloses those animals he intends to catch and rushes at 
them forcefully and catches them. But sometimes, he leaves his bait- 
food in the traps or the snares, until those he is trapping are ensnared. 

So indeed it is with Satan... 

The sequentiality is here strong; the aorist is not merely an exponent of 
genericity or habit (see also 3.1.12. above), but of procedurality. The 
focalized aorist is a case of ‘envelope focussing’, typical of the second 
flank of a correlative complex; correlative constructions are of the more 
common rhetorical devices used by Shenoute. 


3.2.6. Biblical-history interpretatively paraphrased narrative, superimposing 
the Comment Mode (supplying psychological background) on the 
Evolution Mode, which is then presented as presupposed (‘known’) 
information of lesser Communicative Dynamism, or even as thematic 

Leipoldt (1913: 26-25): 

ABpA2AM neNeicuT Neqoytmy ne eTpe2eN(yripe (ytone NAq 
e bo a 2N-CAppA Aycu CAppA Necoytucy ne eTpe2eNqjHpe 
ojcune nac gboa 2 n -ABpA2AM Aycu tai tg ee NTinxoeic 
nNoyTe -f Noyryripe NABpA2AM 2 NTet l mnt 2 aao eAqx.no 
NicAAK. eBOA2NCAppA2NTecMNT2AAtu Aqcytone nay Noyrynpe 
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MMepiT Nee noytba NcyHpe eoyA ne...iciiK NeqTcuBg 
Mnjcoeic ne eqoycocy GTpegeNtyHpe cycone NAq gboa 
2N-2P6B6KKA Ay cd 2P eBeKK ^ Necoycocy eTpe2eNcyHpe cycDne 
NiC GBOA 2N-1CAAK Ay CD TA1 T6 OC N TATTA.OG1 C TTNOyTe NAy 

K.ATAney2HT eAq^ccD ic gboa nngyaithma th poy... 

Abraham our father wished for children from Sarah, and Sarah wished for 
children from Abraham —and so indeed, the Lord God gave Abraham a son 
in his old age, having begotten Isaac from Sarah in her old age; he became 
for them a beloved son, like a myriad of sons, although he was one ... Isaac 
begged the Lord, wishing for children from Rebecca; and Rebecca, she 
wished for children from Isaac —and so indeed, the Lord God gave them 
according to their heart, granting all their wishes... 

Note again the cataphoric focussing tai tc ee, a striking rhetorical 
device; the circumstantial Nominal Sentence in concessive role. 


3.2.7. Paradigmatic exemplum-type narratives, 40 ahistorical, extratemporal 
(a) ‘The Father, Son and Two Daughters’ 

Leipoldt (1908: 96): 

oyN-oynApAAeirMA ei nA xooq gaiccdtm epoq 2 'TM-rrAeicDT 

TTAE1CDT NArAeOC TTETNTAqCM NCNTE NNICyNArCDTH 
oypcDMe ne — nexAq — eoyNTAq mmay Noycyttpe Aycu 
cyeepe cntg eAq iccdt nay n 2 gnhi gntnau^tontn an epooy 
2Apoc NTne 2 MTTe Y CMIN e Aycu neyicocMei mNT ey'j’M h 
nAi m e n Aq'f NAq Mncoq Nucooye Ae Toyei Toyei Aqf 
nac mticdc Ay cd NeToyHn e.xiTq 2NTeq kahponomia. 2 NO Y- 
cycNe Ae 2 cdc e<y-xe-NTAyncDcyc n2ht — NTAyncDcyc rAp 
— n20oyT men NTAqf MneqHi n oycy mmcd AycD NeTe- 
oyNTAqcoy AqTAAy nmmA q Niyeepe Ae Toyei men AC't’- 
ncDC 2^DtDC on Ay cd neNTACAiTq NTM-neceicDT ACTAAq 
nmmA q TKeoyei AC-f-ncDC 2A.-oyoeiK noycdt 
N enyAAe nanpcdmg Ne eT-f mm ooy gboa 2-3c-2 eNITO F ,Nl ^ - 

There is a paradeigma I’m going to tell, which I heard from my father, my 
good father, who founded these communities: 

‘A man —so he said— had a son and two daughters, for whom he built 
houses such as you won’t be able to liken (any) to, under the heaven, 
for their construction and decoration and value. Him (the son) he gave 
his; the others —to each he gave hers, and all they were meant to get 
from his inheritance. Suddenly, it was as if they went mad— indeed, 
they did go mad; the son gave his house to a strange woman, and gave all 
he had with it; the daughters —one gave hers too, and gave with it what 
she got from her father; the other, she gave hers for a single loaf of bread. 

40 See Alewell (1913); Gerber (1885: 67, 474^182); Haug (1979: 787 sub voce ‘exem- 
plum’); Schittko (2003); Welter (1927, repr. 1973); Wittchow (2001). 
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These words refer to people (literally ‘are people’s’) who sell themselves 
for acts of fornication...’ 

Of interest is the presentative opening clause (different in Coptic from 
the introductory existential); phraseology (2Apoc Nrne); multiple 
topicalization syntax (and the use of mcn_ \g.. .); Focalizing Conver¬ 

sion: nexus focussing ( NTAyncucyc rxp). The text is ahistorical, extra¬ 
temporal, fairy-tale-like, and in that sense generic. 

(b) Paradigmatic exemplum- type narrative coupled with a static tableau: 
‘The Stones and the Three Loads’, a complex parable (ttapaboah) 

Leipoldt (1908: 27): 

oyptOMe ne eqKcur NoyTonoc GTGqxpiA Ne-Nxaje-Nct)N6 
eTGMneq mto gboa 2c>inggnno6 geNKOoye eycoBK. AqNAy 
62^2 NTeq6oM an tg eqiToy NTepeqKOTq ag Mneqaccu2 
eoyoN n2htoy AqMGKMoyKq .xg-gig-oyaibg an neTtyoon 
eTBe-oy Mneiqi nngtaccuoy... 

ujomtg ngtttcd NArAeoN ngtkh 62Pai 2A2tn-n eye pH y... n ai 
ey6oAB eNeyepHy... 

"pnApABOAH ON CNTG OyGl NG... 

A man was building a place for his use. Many were the stones before him: 
some large, others small. He saw many that he could not lift. After 
returning without touching a single one of them, he thought: ‘Isn’t it 
crazy? Why didn’t I lift the light ones?’... 

Three valuable loads were lying on top of each other, of successively lesser 
weight (literally ‘such as were lesser than each other’)... 

Now these two 7Uxpaflokai are actually a single one:... 

Note the opening presentative constructions, among the most telling fea¬ 
tures of paradigmatic and similitude narratives: they, like Sahidic cleft 
patterns, are constructed on the endophoric Nominal Sentence pattern 
(cf. Shisha-Halevy 1987: 163-167), but have a non-specific initial sub¬ 
stantive (theme) and a relative or circumstantial verbal rheme, in a nexus 
predicated of a pragmatic situational theme (ne). 


3.3. Similitude narratives and tableaux, enframed by Nee (rAp) Noy/ 
2GNptDMe-. . tai (onJ re 66 , ‘ like/as...thus also...’; generic; 
often symbolic or emblematic 

(a) ‘Man with Lamps’ 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, K 9313 p. o (Young 1993: 
147): 
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Nee rxp NoypcDMG GAq-xno n2Gnaamttac. mttnay GTqoyAapq 
h 26N2HBC eTpeypoyoem e ngt2m -ttg2h i Aycu on Aq-xeNAy 
mttnay GTqoyAupq 

NT6126 ON ATTN OyTG TAM IG-TTpH MNTT002 M N N C1 Oy 2MTTGOYOGIU) 
GTG2NAq eTpeypoyoem e n GTupoon th poy 2 '-XM-ttk.A 2 
Ay cd on eqNATpeyKTOOY 2 MTTeo Y oei 9P gtg2nA q npH mgn 
GT peqcycDne nkakg Aycu noo2 eycNoq Aycu NCioy gt2n- 
Tne GTMTpey't' MneyoyoeiN 

Like a man who produces torches at the time he wants, or lamps, to provide 
light for those in his house, and he also puts them out 41 at the time he 
likes. 

Thus also God created the sun and the moon and the stars at the time He 
sees fit, that they may provide light for all that are on earth, and it is at 
the time He sees fit that He will make them turn, the sun to make it 
become dark, the moon to make it turn to blood, the stars to cause that 
they do not shed their light. 

This narrative is clearly gnomic. The preterite tense is here either mythical- 
epic or, just possibly, historical, a cataphoric reflection of the tenor on 
the vehicle (unless God’s act of creation is presented as ongoing!). 

(b) ‘Stones, Rocks and People’; ‘Soldiers and Adversaries’ 

Leipoldt (1908: 162-163); University of Michigan Library 158, 17 (Young 
1993: 76): 

Nee N2GNpcuMG GAyccuK n2Gnno6 ncdng gboa 2Mn:xice 
G2pxi e-xtuoy eAyoyuxyq NNeyiceec may a Ay A.yco GAyoye- 

ITG GBOA NNCApS NNGyCCDMA MMIN MMOOy 

tai tg ee noyon nim gtpnobg mttgmto gboa Mnxoeic gnging 

G2PX1 G-XCDN MAyAAN N2GNN06 NCA20y...AyCD 6NCCDK G2PA1 
G-XCDN MMIN MMON NNCA20Y THpOy NNGrpA(|)H 

Aycu Nee N2eNpcDMe gaycdng 2 e e2pxi e-xcooy GAqpA2Toy 
e-necHT G2pxi g,xm-ttk.a2 Aycu ga2gn Kooye toama GTpeycKpK- 
CD pq GBOA 2'-XtDOy GAyCOKq AG 2 tuo Y 2 NTe Y90M th pc 
G 2 pxi e-xcuoy 2 N-TeyM ntatcooyn 

tai on tg ee N2GNpcDM6 Nupoycyo Aycu n.xaci2ht n peqpNo bg 
nta2g 2<at on eyfcBco N2eNKOoye... 

NOG AG N2GNMATO! GAy.XpO CNGT^ NMMAy H MTTTTOAGMOC XB- 
AyTCABooy 2iTN2GNKooye 

TAI TG 06 eupAY-XpO GNGyAAAG NA1ABOAOC GTp-TTOAGMOC 
nmmay n6i-2Gnpcdmg Npeq^ci-CBco ntootoy nngttcabo 

NGlATOy GBOA GBOA 2'TM-TTNOyTG 2N-TGCBCD NNGTpA(|)H 


41 Not ‘p ut forth sight’, as Young translates (1993: 148 n. 701); this must be an over¬ 
sight, for the verb ac(e)NA ‘quench, put out’ is listed in Young’s index for the passage in 
question. 
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Nee A.e NgeNM^TOi e^yge jMneMAij 2 x P xto Y NNeT-f NMMiy 
xe-MnoyTCiBooy 2 ITN “2 eNKOO Y e 

tai tg ee eq?Ay2e 2ApAToy NNeywxe ncatanac eT-f- oyBHy 
2NNOB6 nim N6i-2eNpcuMe natccotm MnoyTCiBooy eboa 
2iTN-2eNKOoye eAynAiA.eye h nn e r pA(|) h... 

Like people who have lugged large rocks from up high down on themselves 
and have broken their own bones and have wasted away the flesh of 
their own body —thus also anyone who sins before the Lord: we bring 
down on ourselves great maledictions...and draw down on ourselves all 
maledictions of the Scriptures. 

And like people on whom a rock has fallen, and has struck them down to earth, 
and others have ventured to roll it away from them, but have, with all their 
force, dragged it on top of their own selves in their ignorance —thus also 
boastful and arrogant, sinful people like myself too, teaching others... 

And like soldiers who have overcome their adversaries in combat since they 
had been instructed by others —thus have they overcome their devilish 
enemies that do battle with them, people receiving instruction at the 
hands of those who enlighten them through God with the teaching of the 
Scriptures. 

And like soldiers who have fallen under the feet of then adversaries, since they 
had not been instructed by others —thus they fall under the feet of their 
satanic enemies who attack them with sin, disobedient people who have 
not been instructed by others who were educated in the Scriptures... 

I find of interest the tension of tensing and person between the two 
generic sets, namely the narrative itself and the hermeneia : delocutive 
preterites (Aq-) in the former, locutive (inclusive! ‘you and us’) present/ 
aorist in the latter. Genericity is elemental in both. As I see it, we have 
in the narrative part primitive dynamic tableaux, rather than true plots. 

3.4. Similitude paradeigma narrative 
‘The King’s Control’ 

Leipoldt (1908: 42): 

Nee NoypcoMe Nppo eyNTAq MMAy n2€N2M2AA 2NoyxtupA 
eAq-xooy Nccooy 2 MTTCH Y 6 TeqNAp 2 NAq Ayto 2 OIN6 
eAq-xooy Nccooy mnn cA-2eN20oy eNAtytuoy, 26NKOoye 
mn NCA- 26 NKoyi N 20 oy eiqxooy Nccooy, 2 eNKOO Y e 
eAq-xooy Nccooy 2Noy6enH monon Aq2copi2e noynomoc 
■xe-NeTNAp-neqoYtuo} 2 N ' Texa) P^ eTMMxy .xe-ceNA.xi 
N2eNTAio e boa 2'TOOTq NeTNAAOHTei A.e MneqajA^ce 
MNneqoytmy qNAT6Aiooy 

tai Te ee eTepenNoyTe oiKONOMei MnpcoMe KATAneTe2NAq... 

Like a kingly person who has some servants in a certain country, sending 
for them on the occasion he will see fit; some, sending for them after 
many days; others, sending for them after a few days; others, sending 
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for them in a hurry. Besides, he laid down a law that they who will do 
his will in that country shall receive honours from him; but they who 
will cross his word and his will he shall disgrace. 

Even so God directs Man according to his will... 

Of interest here is the phrase oypcuMe Nppo ‘a kingly person’ (not 
°YPP°). Also the broad present, future, preterite temporal palette, with 
the preterite conveying factivity (the converter Ne- is wholly absent in 
rhetorical narratives, except for the imperfect); monon ‘however’, 
‘besides’; the proleptic anacoluthon oynomoc xe-...xe-: this is espe¬ 
cially instructive as to the nature of anacoluthia, for the second xe-, 
introducing a Thematic constituent, is what stands between the construc¬ 
tion and rhetorical banality, and, moreover, is the only means of isolating 
this segment as rhematic. 

3.5. An instance of ainigma: riddle-type (cf. Jolles 1968: 137-149; Kallen 

1981) metaphoric gnomic narrative 

‘The Unwatered Mound’ 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna K 9315 ro (Young 2003: 243): 

(oyAiNirMA) oyTXA nk.A 2 eqxoce ne xycu eqMOK-2 eTpen- 
Mooy bcuk. egpAi e-xtuq eioyi p 2 NAq eTCoq xycu exo 
e 2 PAi N 2 HTq Noy6po6 eNANoyq xe-NNeqKiiq eqoyocq 
gboa oyAe nka2 th poy gtkcutg epoq oy neTeqNiiiq 
Aq6pH Aycu Aq6a>Ae MneTp2oyo N2HTq Aqajame Gq motn 
GTCOq. 

tai 2tutuK. re tg K- 2 G. .. 

A mound of high ground, difficult for water to come up over it, one saw fit 
to irrigate and sow in it a good seed, so as not to leave it barren, com¬ 
pared to all land surrounding it. 42 What will he do? He has dug and 
stripped away the excess and it has become easy to irrigate 

—thus you too... 

Note the high symbolic character of the action, situation, sequence of 
events and participants. Of interest here is also the presentative opening 
construction (here and elsewhere, the absence of the converter Ne-!). 43 
The non-rhetorical question, in the future tense, breaking into the narra¬ 
tive (probably a distinctive feature of the ainigma form) in answered in 


42 I take gboa oyie- to be the compound preposition gboa oyTG-; the editor 
translates oyAG as ‘and...’, with no really negative environment and use for gboa. 

43 The editor’s translation of the introductory construction by ‘Imagine, if you will’ is, I 
believe, felicitous. Significantly, Young translates the preterites here by an English present 
tense: ‘he digs and removes the excess earth, and then it becomes easy to water it’. 
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the latter part of the narrative, which is resumed in the preterite Aq-. 
In fact, this unexpected preterite is the main point and the answer of the 
entire riddle, its rheme. 


3.6. Physiologus-type natural history ' 44 distinctive and gnomic species- 
characterization scenario, applied as Similitude 

University of Michigan Library 158, 15a-b p. poA, 15d, p. poA (Young 
1993: 150, 153): 

qjAY-xooc A£ on GTBeicezcuoN Ae-TeqK.AK.iA gtotuq tg tai. 
20tan eqtyANTTtDT egoyN eneToycuty e6orrq cyAqoMKq 
egoyN epoq n q kcutg NCA-ee MMegpcuq NNeqMexoc NgooyT 
NqAAq n6cub gboa Ae-Mnqpoeic epoq h xe-NqNoei an 
NTeqnANoypriA 

tai on tg ee eqjApenMeeye h rreftNA nttto pN ia p-NptuMe 
n6cub Ngoyo AG NCTAtU MMOC Ae-AN"p OyBHq... 
OyON N1M O AN NATCOOyN GTBG-TGMOy AG-OJAC^™ 0 GTTgO 

MnpcuMe eqco6e eAcuq GTpGCTAKG-NGq baa 2n-ngigb nng- 
coyepHTe 

tai tg ee eqjApeTMNTATqjine mttcatanac TAKe-noyoeiN 
NTeCBCU 2NNBAA M-TT2HT... 

20MAioc on oyN-Ke^tuoN <yoon nakaoapton eNANoynMoyi 
epoq TTAtutupe 2N-NeeHpiON th poy gboa Ae-NToq mgn 
qjAqp-20Te nn pen m e nAi Ae NToq cyAqeme nn pen m e e2PAi 
eyoyunyq 2 NO Y ctuBe MNoyMNTpeqcKonTei (sic) 2<a)CTe 
eTpeyp2oyeneiee nngbihn NpcuMe eToypco2T mm ooy 

2ITN-TA(pOpMH NOytUT 

They also say about another animal, that its perniciousness is as follows: 
whenever it rushes at the one who wishes to catch him, it swallows him 
into its mouth 43 and tries to bite off his genitals and thus weaken him, 
because he was not wary of it or because he underestimated its villany. 
Thus also does the thought or the spirit of fornication weaken people, 
and especially those who say ‘We have resisted it’... 

No one is ignorant 46 about the cat, that she watches for a man’s face, to leap 
upon it that she might destroy his eyes with the claws of her feet. 


44 Fantastic-demonic, zoological or mystic animals or ‘beasts’: see Young (1993: 157 
n. 726). It is of course possible that Shenoute’s beasts are ‘custom-made’, to serve as 
incorporation vehicles for his ideas, and thus cataphoric to the tenor, in which case the 
similitude is merely simulated. 

45 Emending epoq into e-peuq. Young translates cy Aq om K.q egoyN epoq as ‘it 
leaps upon him’, implicitly emending the text OMKq, ‘swallow him' into qto6e, ‘leap’ 
(the hermeneia has in fact qcu6e egoyN). ejoyN e- is not attested elsewhere as the 
object of cumk. 

46 A phraseologically focussed, hence rhetorical, alternant of ‘everyone knows ...’. 
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Thus does Satan’s shamelessness destroy the light of instruction in 
the heart’s eyes... 

Likewise, there is another foul animal, in comparison with which the lion, 
strongest of all wild animals, is good, for he frightens people; 47 that one, 
however, brings people down to perdition by joking and mockery, so as 
all the more to persuade the poor people struck by the same means. 

The carrier tense in this and similar cases (this is a common narrative in 
Shenoute’s works) is the aorist, with the conjunctive a sub-link; again, the 
interface between the aorist and the (negative) preterite is characteristic. 

3.7. Tragic natural-mystical drama experienced by Slienoute in a vision, 
presented (in Shenoute’s emotional perspective) as emblematic 
dynamic tableaux 

(a) ‘The Hapless Victim Falls Prey to Merciless Multiple Predators’ 
Leipoldt (1908: 209-210): 

K.e2:tuoN on eqnpeicuoy NoyKoyi h eqoyoBuj xmxy epoq 
exqei eTOOToy nngtoycum m Moq eqoN£ eqgmy ntgymhtg 
eqoyeuj-BcuK ntootoy MnqpBOA ojA.NToyo.XNeq 
xytD xip-MOi 2 e .xe-Neoyx NoycuT rreT'j’ oyBHq xycu mnnccdc 
xyp-CNxy MNNCA-CNxy xyp ojomnt xycu qTOoy xycu mht xycu 
eye xycu oyMHHcye nzcuon exyccuoyg excuq qjXNTqMoy. 

Another animal, somewhat luminous or white, I saw falling into the hands 
of those who eat it alive, trying, in distress, to escape them. It did not 
break free until they finished it off. 

And I was astonished, for it was a single one that attacked it, and then they 
became two, and, after two, they became three, and four, and ten, and 
hundred, and a multitude of animals who gathered against it to kill it. 

Note that in this remarkable short text, hardly a story, two conjoint nar¬ 
ratives are skillfully made to unfold: first, the victim’s; second, in the 
observant Shenoute’s focalization, and initially in a Comment Mode 
focussing Cleft Sentence, the instantaneous —and unnatural, not to say 
mystical— multiplication of the murderous enemies; both narratives 
converge in the destruction of the helpless victim. Neither the devoured 
animal nor its destroyers are specified by name; this is a usual, rhetori¬ 
cally significant practice of Shenoute’s, who thus enhances the implicit 
genericity and intensifies the apocalyptic horror of the scene. The victim. 


47 Young (1993: 158) translates <yxq p-jOTe NNpcUMe as ‘he is afraid of people’; 
I believe, however, that both content (opposition to ‘bring down to Hell by laughter and 
jest’) and form (N-, not gboa N- as object) agree with an active ‘frighten’. 
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characterized as ‘shining’ and ‘bright’ (hence good and innocent), is 
helpless against the countless evil devourers. Consider also the subse¬ 
quent natural-history tableau, ‘Animal in Total Confusion is Brought to a 
Sorry Pass’, which evolves into a full apocalyptic vision (Leipoldt 1908: 
210 - 211 ). 

Of syntactical interest here is the introductory focalizing (not topical- 
izing!) extraposition. The preterite here is a true historical tense, as an 
experienced story established by ainay, ‘I saw’; hence the converter 
Ne, as a rule absent in the narrative relative-topic Cleft Sentence. Still, 
there is an implied genericity which is requisite for the mystic symbolism 
of the action and emblematic status of the participants. 

(b) ‘Earthly Creature Unexpectedly Defeats Heavenly Creature’ 
Leipoldt (1908: 44): 

eigMOOC anok 21-XN-oyTOoy — nexeneTAcu nnai — ainay 
ey^cnoN eqgA-TTAHp eqMuye mnkg^coon eqgi-XM-nKAg 
Aip-oyNo6 Npxtye xe-xneT^HA 6m-6om e-XM-rreTMOOtye 
2i.XM-rrK.A2 mnnca-oyatt pH tg as attzcuon gt2I-XM-ttk.A2 
KToq 6AM-neT2HA AqAMA2Te MMoq xqp-Aoeic epoq 

ncoc|)OC nagimg xe-neicyixe tta-2Ai peTixoc nim ne gto n2ht 

CNAy... 

I, sitting on a hill —says he who is telling this— saw an animal hanging in 
the air, fighting another animal being on land. I rejoiced greatly, for the 
flying one prevailed over the one that was walking on land; but, in a 
minute, the animal that was on land turned on the flying one, took hold 
of it and overpowered it. 

The wise will understand that this refers to all double-hearted heretics... 

This type of mythical narrative is laconic, emblematic and skeletal. 
Indeed, it is enigmatic; the opening topos —‘I, sitting on a hill, saw’ 48 — 
confirms it as a visionary narrative. The teller’s participation here is 
minimal and purely passive, compared with narratives in which it is She- 
noute himself who wrestles with the supernatural beings (e.g. Leipoldt 
1908: 38-39, cf. 3.8 below). The locutive ‘the one who tells this’, actually 
‘I who relate this’, is remarkable and rhetorically effective, displacing the 
speaker and thereby contributing to the mystic nature of the passage. 
Both narratives peak in an unexpected turn of events (unexpected at least 
for the seer), announced by m n nca-. 


48 The hill or ‘mountain’ in Egyptian and Coptic (and as a general symbol) is the fringe 
and limit of civilization, as well as being beyond it; it is the haunt of the inhuman and 
evil, an interface with, and vantage point for, the Other World. 
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3.8. Mystical Personal Vision 49 and Prefiguration Narratives 
(a) Shenoute wrestling with the demon 
Leipoldt (1908: 38): 

eic-oypcuMe eqoa mttgcmot N(oy)e5oyciA exyTNNOoyq gboa 
2 iTM-neTO nno6 epoq Aq-xutTe egoyN gn-pcuoy nngitottoc 
a.xn -qjme epeKeoyx oyHg Nccuq, 2 tuc eqjace-eq 2 A.pA.Tq 2 mcuq 
Mnii xqAMA2Te mmoi einxpAre 2 N N 2 I P NNeiTonoc eiMOK2 
n2ht eacN-NpcuMe naoimoc gtmmay Aqxpxei Nqi-Teq6iac 
e2PAi epoi ep-noAeMoe nmmai eqo Nee MneTq i-pooyuj 

2A-N6TMMAy ANOK 2 totUT Alt OyBHq 2UICTG eTpACn6T MMOq 

2 m -ne2 n AAy gtkthy e-neqMAK2 h eT2i-reqNA2B eiacco nnei- 
ajAace NtP2 OTe an 20acuc oyAe N't'qjTpTtup an AiacNoyq oce- 
NTKoyoy A2POK k2htt mttkoycdn2 bboa euj-xe-NTK-oyfrNA h 
oyArreAoe eAqei eBOA2iTM-TTNoyTe anok2<a>cdt ANr-neq2M2AA 
Aycu kan eKajAN6cu NtNA6cn an h nttamoi eqjace-NTAyTN- 
NooyK ace-eNe-NTOoy neNTAyp-NOBe enNoyTe ocn-anon neN- 
TANp-NOBe epoq...MMON NtNAKAAK 6BOA AN AAAA t N AMIOje 

oy bhk N2oyo eN20C0N eiaccu nnai MN2eNKOoye Aqqjcuace 
nmmai eqoycuqj epBOA Aycn anok Aiqjcuace nmm Aq ai6m-6om 
e2oyN epoq h e2PAi eaccuq Aycn NTepeqp-ee MneToycuuj eTAyoi 
e2PAi AipA2Tq NToq eacM-nKA2 aiama 2T6 eacN-Teq m ecT2 Ht 
2NNAoyepHTe eiA2e pat emoyTe oyBe-NecNHy efNAy epooy 
MTTAKCDTe ey6cuqjT nccoi 2 MTT eiArcuN th pq ace-6ame nai 
MneiKeoyA NeiMOKMeK rAp 2RAi n2ht ace-oyAT6oM ne 
eTpeptuMe 6po efrNA h eArreAoc NTenNoyTe...Aycu eic-Ne 
MnecNAy AyoycnN2 bboa taxy ace-2eNAAiMONioN Ne... 

Behold a man taking the form of authority, sent by one greater than himself; 
he has penetrated into the gates of the monastery (literally ‘these places’) 
without leave, with another following him as if he, for his part, was in 
submission to this one. He caught hold of me as I was passing in the streets 
of the monastery (literally ‘these places’), troubled at heart because of those 
pestilent persons: he began raising his hand against me, to fight me, with 
the air of caring for those. I, in turn, attacked him, in order to strangle him 
with the object he had around his neck (or over his nape), saying these 
words: ‘I am not at all afraid, nor am I perturbed’. I asked him: ‘What are 
you? Why do you hide, and have not shown yourself? If you are a spirit or 
an angel who has come from God, I myself, I too am His servant; and even 
if you desist, I won’t, until you tell me, if indeed you have been sent, 
whether it is they that have sinned unto God or it is we that have sinned 
unto Him.... Otherwise, I will not let you go, but fight you even more’. 
While I am saying these and other things, he wrestled with me, trying to 
break free, and I, too, wrestled with him; I prevailed against him (or over 


49 For the syntax of dream narratives in Scripture Bohairic, see Shisha-Halevy (2007: 
§1.1.3 (e)). 
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him), and when he appeared to overthrow me, I knocked him down on the 
ground and pinned down his chest with my feet, standing and calling out to 
the brethren I see around me, watching me throughout this entire contest: 
‘Catch me that other one!’, for I was considering in my mind that it is 
impossible for a human being to win against a spirit or an angel of God... 
and thus, in fact, they both turned immediately out to be demons. 

Shenoute’s struggle with the demonic creature, even to the forcible inter¬ 
rogation as to his identity, is clearly modelled on Jacob’s wrestling with 
the Angel (Gen.32:25-26), a famous case of enigmatic dream-like nar¬ 
rative or narrative fragment, much commented on by narratologists. The 
theme of Shenoute defending his establishment against disguised satanic 
and demonic infiltration —indeed, standing between his congregations 
and the devil— is prominent in his rhetoric, and is the most immediate 
signifie of the present narrative. 

Note the presentative introduction by eic- (eic also introduces the 
denouement ) to a fully-fledged, past-tense narrated violent mystical 
experience, in a narrative rich in forms (including A.q- as main carrier, 
Neq-, NTepeq-, eic-Ne...A.y-, eq-) and details, descriptive segments. 
Comment Mode segments. Note also the narrativizing rreAe-, which 
establishes a framework hierarchy and marks the vision as part of an 
enframing narrative; the cataphoric deixis in Neiq)A.Ae, without Ae- to 
introduce the direct speech; three focalizations in a row —nexus focussed 
in ecp-xe-NTAyTN Nooyit, contrastive focalization of actants in cleft 
sentences following; the resulting marked by the presentative eic- in the 
special construction with the thematic enclitic nc rhematizing or focuss¬ 
ing a preterite clause. 

(b) Apocalypsis Sinuthii : selections from a ‘vision diary’ (by Shenoute? 
Cf. Emmel 2004: vol. 2, 903) 

Leipoldt (1913: 198-199): 

ainay eoyx2UN6ToyAAB AqTtuoyN Aqxcnxze mm ooy AqcMoy 
epooy aiccdtm epoq eqTAyo N2eNujAAe Mneieme xe- 
26Noy ne A2ome Ae oycuujB nngt 2MOOC xe-eqcMoy 
epooy NTAcne mmNT 2 eBpAioc Auyme Ae a6-nim ne nAi 
nexiy xe-nn ne myxoc nxnocTOAoe NToq on neTe- 
qjxqcMoy eNOTNApujopn enccooy 2 eTMexeTi 2 NNer F , ^4 )H 

eToyAAB 

f20MOAorei nhtn xe -ojainay e2oeme eyMeAeTA.2N-oyoypoT 
MNOY2MOT cyAi n Ay e-neTencuq ne NAtutuMe eqTAyo Noy- 
MHHuje ncmoy e2PAi eAcui Aycu ojainay eNey'pyxH eyAi- 
oyoeiN 2iTN-NeBpH6e btnhy cboa 2n-nujaa6 MnNoyTe... 
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nei 2 CDB ntainay epoq jMneBOT emm ainay eyMOoy eq 2 AnecHT 
MnecTepecuMi eyN^eNpcuMe 2 P- 3 ^ 1 2I-xm-ttk.a 2 eyp2HBe 
xycu eyAynei ^e-NeyoycDoi ectu gboa 2m-ttmooy ainay 
eypcuMe eqA2epATq 2 | -Xtuq eqTAATe Nee MnpH eqoyany 
an ef nay aytcabo 1 as epoq noyhttc Neon epeN6T2i- 
tt K.A2 TTApAKAAei epeneT2iAN-MMoyNeiooye ama2tb 
ejccuoy ainay enTcuaj MnMOoy N2A2 Neon aaaa mttinay 
epoq eN€2 Nee Mneicon eqo MrreiCMOT 

NTepeNncu2 Ae eneBOT Meccupe ainay enpcuMe eqK.cn mm ooy 
e 2 PAi 6orre 6orre mnnccuc ainay eyNo6 NA 2 tuq N 2 MMe 
eq nh y 62PA1 mnnca-ttmooy Aqei enecHT exN-Npen m e 
MNNTBNOoye ne^Ai nay -xe-oy ne rreiK.tu2T ne^Ay nai 
.xe-TTAi oycytDNe ne mnoymoy 

A2Npen m e ei cyApoi 2 N Ne 2 00 Y btmmay eTBe-NeyTBNOoye 
xe-MeiyAK eNTAyp-2'x epooy rre.xAi ab-mmon aaaa t6\x 
MnNoyTe Te 

I saw one of the saints. He arose and greeted them; he blessed them. I heard 
him uttering words I did not understand; some answered those sitting: 
‘It’s in the Hebrew language that he is blessing them (or: ‘you’)’. 
I asked: ‘Who is this?’; they said: ‘This is the Apostle Paul. It is also 
he that is wont to bless those who come first (or: hasten) to the assem¬ 
bly, who meditate on the Holy Writ.' 

I avow to you that I see some, meditating with zeal and grace; I see Him, 
whose Book it is, conferring a multitude of blessings, and I saw their 
souls illuminated by the lightnings coming out of God’s words. 

It was in the month of Epep that I saw the following thing. I saw a body of 
water below the firmament, with people up on earth grieving and dis¬ 
tressed, for they wished to drink of the water. I saw a man standing upon 
(the water), shining like the sun, refusing to give them any. He was 
pointed out to me a number of times, those on land begging, the one on 
the waters having power over them. I saw the ordinance of the water 
many times, but have never seen it like this time, in this form. 

When we reached the month Mesore, I saw the man releasing the water 
(literally ‘them’) in small quantities. Then I saw a great hot steam 
rising after the water; it descended on the people and farm animals. 
I said to them: ‘What is this fire?’ They said to me: ‘It’s malady and 
death’. 

Some people approached me those days about their farm animals, suggest¬ 
ing that they had probably been bewitched; I said: ‘No, it’s rather God’s 
hand.’ 

In this progressive account, the recurrence of nay ‘see’ i s significant: it 
pushes the report forward; it is also meant to lend the story credibility as 
a truly experienced, in a ‘live’, almost performative kind of reporting. 
Noteworthy here is also the asyndetic syntax of the carrier Aq- (Ae is 
the connector of narrative blocks or chunks). 
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The aorist recurs in one highlighted paragraph as cpAiNAy ‘I see’, 
apparently non-concatenating, a form the function of which here is not 
clear to me, but seems at any rate to be a marked form of ‘I saw’ (I see 
a connection with the opening 't'2 OMOAOrei nhtn ‘I aver / avow to 
you’). We may glimpse here the role of the locutive aorist, a role well 
attested in non-literary Coptic, especially legal, magical and similarly 
ritual textemes, expressing promise, pledging, threat, modally conspicu¬ 
ous by absolute assurance (Green 1987: 65-66). Such certainty or assur¬ 
ance as to the truth of the facts may apply in our case. Alternatively, 
tyxi- here may be a zoom-in signal, introducing detailed, enhanced, as 
it were a single ‘freezing’ or ‘panning’ shot. 50 At any rate, it cannot be 
generic or habitual, or apodotic-sequelling. 

The articulating role of mn nccuc ‘afterwards’ seems to be compara¬ 
ble to that of the episode-initial demonstrative adverbs of the ‘then’ type 
in many languages. 51 The rhetorical ‘envelope’ focussing in MetpAK 
eNTAYp-giK. epooy, expressing a subjective claim discredited by the 
author, is typically Shenoutean (Shisha-Halevy 1986: 77-79). I find 
remarkable the pinpointing of the visions to the calendric points of refer¬ 
ence, and the resulting expression of temporal developments in the tran¬ 
scendent world. 


3.9. Manners- and character-depicting dynamic similitude tableaux 
Leipoldt (1908: 110): 

MixiCTi xiNxy eyxpxcuN nahkacthc (sic) epeNeqgMg^A 
y-EHT eTOOTq equjANp-oyei NCityq cuyq NqAeqxcuqc 
egpAi enKAg ttaain on u^Ay-pKeoyei eTOOTq 
ainay Ae on eKeoyx N-pMiNe NTepeqctuNT ncaoy2naay ep- 
ngimntco6 N2HTq xycu Ayt’-K.eoyA eTeq.xi.x 
ttai A.e ne rmAeiN mtt2ht N2A2 NAproc... 

What’s more, I saw a magistrate judge whose servants put a palm-leaf 52 in 
his hand: whenever he reduces it to small fragments and crumbles it 
onto the ground, they put another in his hand. 

And I also saw another of this kind, who, when he has looked at an object 
to do such stupid things with it, they put another in his hand. 

This is the characteristic trait of the heart of many lazy ones... 


50 Interpretation suggested by E. Grossman. 

51 Cf. Brinton (1993). A grammaticalized ‘after...’ phrase has early antecedents in 
pre-Coptic Egyptian. 

52 In Coptic, a generic zero article here, in a compound verb: ‘palm-leaf-put’. 
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Noteworthy here is the genericity of the sequenced events interfaced with 
the ‘historical’ ainay ‘I have seen/I saw’. Thus, the aorist cpAy't’ as 
narrative peak or key event in the first episode corresponds (and stands 
in tension) to Ay to Ay'f' in the second, ttaai n on is a boundary signal, 
introducing the narrative peak. Note the superordinating (and similarly 
peak-marking) Aycu. 


3.10. Shenoute’s personal narrativized reflections on tension in the 
monastery 

Leipoldt (1908: 147): 

2A2 ncott eTBe-NGTMMAy gai-xooc 2 mtt ^2 ht 2 NO Y A Y nH 
GTpAoycnM MTTAoeiK. NCA-oycA eemopA. gboa NTcyNArcurH 
th pc 2tnc-AAAC Aycu eeiqi Mrrpooyu} mttatciklj 2 tuc_< ^ MMO 

TTAAI N AC ON NGUKyOANe NA1 MAyAAT A.G-N Nicyome ON 
NCK.ANAAAON NNAI NTCIM1NC 2 MTTe 1 K.C2CU B N20yO AC 
Ncioycuay an ne CAynei nnccnhy th poy MniCTOC... 

Often, because of those people, I have said in my heart, painfully, that I should 
eat my bread apart, separated from the entire congregation, like an enemy, and 
taking care of my own affairs like a stranger; but then I took counsel with 
myself, that I should not be a stumbling-stone unto those in this matter too, 
and, moreover, I did not wish to distress all observant brethren... 

Note here the special Shenoutean introductory Cleft Sentence (a distinct 
rhetorical signal: Shisha-Halevy 1987: 172-175) opening Evolution 
Mode, nci- for enhanced or zoom-in Evolution Mode, in opposition to 
nci- an ne (psychological information) in Comment Mode. This is 
a case of highly personal focalization (in the narratological sense of the 
term). Here again, ttaai n on, a boundary signal, marks narrative peak 
or key event. 


3.11. Shenoute’s sarcastic version of resentment against him in the 
monastery 

Leipoldt (1908: 144-145): 

...K.A1 tap Ayp-neyAoeic AyncuT ntoot eei.xi MMOoy n6onc 
2 Cl)C TypANNOC AyBCUK GTT M A CTG2N Ay ANOK AG N6IO 

mttaaogic an ne gtpattcut ntootoy nngtai mmoi n6onc 
2NTeyM ntatccdtm mnNG yK^BHye THpoy GT20oy GToyeipe 
mmooy n6i-ngtmmay 

For they became self-sufficient and escaped me, ill-treating them like a 
tyrant, and went off wherever they want; I, however, I was not self-sufficient 
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to escape those who ill-treat me in their disobedience and all their other evil 
deeds which they do, those persons. 

Of interest here is the rhetorically potent contrastive juxtaposition of Evo¬ 
lution Mode preterite and intemal-focalization (‘inner-voice’) Comment 
Mode. 


3.12. Prospective enjoined scenario (‘Testamentum Sinuthiij, narrating 
injunction, prophecy and prediction, laced with autobiographical 
narrative 

Leipoldt (1913: 204-206), selection: 

...aaaa fNAgcuN on GTOOToy eTp6Y2^P e 2 e-NAgoeiTe 
eNTAiTTAgoy N2^2 ncott gaiaay mtto6g cntg ert2Ae gimok.2 
n2ht gmitg OJA2PA1 enMoy gtbg-ttai -fNA^tUN eTOOToy 
NNecNHy gto noy2ht NoycuT NMMiN NGTtyoon 2n-Ne20oy 
mttamoy ETpeyKcn g?Pai nma^oitg gttth? mttgmto gboa 
nngtnhy mnnccun xycu oyoN nim gtnaccutm 2M- T TGoyo61 at 
GTMMAy H ON TGNOy GN(yA.X6 THpoy 6TCH2 2 M - TT -* tua,Me 
GTMMAY H NGTCH2 2 N “ N e 1 eTT 1 CTO AH 6 NTAN CA20y H 

N6TNNACA2oy xycu ncgaooc xe-oy ng NG120GITG gttth2 
m n NGityAxe THpoy 6TCH2 MNN6icA2oy THpoy xycu eyeoy- 
OUpB NCGXOOC .XG-ATT6T6aKyT GXM-TTKA2 TH pC| Aycu TTGTTTAp- 
Are 2N-TOIKOYMGNH TH pC...6T6TTNOyTG TTG Aq6a>U}T 2<a>o>n 

62PA1 galcun NoyoGiqj 2 N O Y2 tun Aycu AqnxpArG nngncyna- 
rturH N2A2 NCon...Aycu eyexooc .X6-2M rtGoyoGia} gtmmay 
A qNoydc epoN gmatg n6i-tt.xo6IC 2 n oyno6 n opr h xycu 
AqKT6-n6q20 gboa mmon... 

But I hereby enjoin unto them, that they keep my clothes, which I often tore 
up, finally reducing them into two pieces, grieving greatly, unto death. That 
is why I enjoin unto the brethren that are of one mind with us, they who 
live in the days of my death, that they deposit my torn clothes before those 
who come after us, and anyone who will be attentive at those times and also 
now to all the words written in that book or those written in these epistles 
which we have written or which we shall write; and they shall say: ‘What 
are these torn clothes, and all these written words, and all these maledic¬ 
tions?’ And they shall answer and say: ‘He who watches over the entire 
land and who passes through the whole world, that is, God, has watched 
over us also at some time, and has often passed through our congrega¬ 
tions...’ And they shall say: ‘At that time. He was exceedingly wroth with 
us, the Lord, in a great wrath, and turned His face away from us...’ 

Of interest here is the na- ‘future’ used performatively (‘I hereby enjoin ...’); 
the Conjunctive, not ‘carrying on’ any specific clause but sequelling the 
foregoing text as a narrative link. The ‘Optative’ (provisional name) 
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eye- is not used as a simple jussive (eyNA- is the usual Shenoutean 
injunctive), but an elusive blend of prophetic statement, deontic and opta¬ 
tive modalities; in our texteme it looks much like a stage-direction mode. 

For the ‘directed’ question and answer, with Shenoute’s tom clothing 
a symbol, emblem and trigger for communal memory and teaching, com¬ 
pare Ex. 12:26 and its context; the abundance of Aytu ‘and’, as well as 
phraseology (‘And they shall answer and say...’), style and syntax evoke 
the Biblical echoes of communal recalling: Shenoute’s role as the patient, 
selfless prophet Moses and his flock’s as recalcitrant Israelites are made 
entirely clear. gM-rreoyoeiq} gtmmay h on ton oy is a distinctive 
phrase. 


3.13. Injunctive generic procedural case-scenario in preceptive (monastic 
regulation) context 

The textual variation in this difficult text is considerable; the variant read¬ 
ings quoted are selective. 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, K 9223 p. 32 (Leipoldt 1913: 
161-162; Young 1993: 60-61): 

GTBG-NGTMOy /TETMOy/ AG 2 M TTtM6, GyqjANNOy 6 BCD K 6TOM- 

coy, NNcpcuMG qi-TTK.a>a>c MA.yA.xq, maaicta eoAMeq GgoyN 
epoq gM-neq^A-OM gcuB mmntatcbcu aaaa eyNAeNe-rrG6Ao6 

GTTCCUMA GTMOOyT NTG26NN06 NptOMG qi 21-ACDq AytD 2-A.pATq 
NCGTGKq Gpoq GyMOOUJG AG ON 6BOA MNTTGTMOOyT 2P^.l 
N2HTN G1TG 2 NIT t Me eiTG 2ATHN NNGpCUMG 2 N NeTt l l 
2A-ttg6ao6 2 PA .1 n2htn T2NOoy 62oyN gnG y6p h y kata-tgn- 
toah 6TCH2 nan aaaa Gyqj ann oy Gxno 2A n eyepHy epeneTqi 

62PA1 NAN-TGqN A2B 6BOA NTGTTGTq 1 /neTNAqei/ -f-TCDq 620yN 
KATACon qjANToyncu2 gttma GToyNATOMcq mm Ay oyTG pcu 
GTMACLJAl NA.nO 

N20C0N ATTA1 G1 GBOA /t-TU)q ezoyN/ ATTA1 'J'-T6qNA2B 620yN 
/ntafiai eN-Tcoq gboa/ N20C0N /Aycu jocon/ AITA1 't’-TCUq 620yN 
/epenxi nagi gboa/ AnAl 61 6BOA /ntgttai -f Tcoq G£oyN/ AAAA 2M-TT(y l 
MM6 MnpcUCK. nxpAncyi G-f-MTON /STMf-MTO n/ NNGTqi... 

Concerning those who die (she who dies) in the village, when they intend 
to go and bury them, no one should lift up the corpse alone, least of all clasp 
it to him in his embrace, (which is) a stupid thing (to do), but let the bier 
be brought close to the dead body, and monastic elders lift (the body) by 
the head and feet and heave it onto (the bier). Walking out with the dead 
body amongst us, either in the village or in our place, no one of those who 
carry the bier should draw close to his fellow-carriers, by the instruction 
written down for us. However, if they mean to replace one another, let the 
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one who is lifting up bring his shoulder out, and the one who is to lift put 
his in from time to time, until they reach the place where they mean to bury 
him. But not to overdo the replacing. 

(Young’s text): as soon as this one came out, that one has (already) put his 
shoulder in; as soon as this one put his in, that one has (already) come out. 
Yet (always) in the right measure. Do not delay above reason in resting the 
bearers... 


Note the topicalization by gtbg-; the parenthetic apposition; the oppo¬ 
sition of the jussive eqNA- and the ‘obligative’ eqe-, with nng- neu¬ 
tralizing them for the negative; the injunctive e- (tm) + infinitive. 

The strict sequentiality within the individual episodes becomes almost 
a virtual overlap of actions: the use of the preterites (correlatively, within 
the (n) 20 Con ‘as soon as’ framework) in this generic cotext is meta¬ 
phoric and hyperbolic, to convey maximal, if not absolute, simultaneity 
of the two acts. In Leipoldt’s version, the Focalizing Preterite (nta-) is 
remarkable. It may be another exponent of the immediacy role (the old 
Egyptian and Coptic ‘no sooner ... than ...’ construction combines a 
Focalizing Conversion and a Circumstantial Conversion in nexus: Shisha- 
Halevy 1986: 94). 


3.14. Rhetoricized and paraphrased Biblical history narrative: the Passion 
and Resurrection 

University of Michigan Library 158, 20g pp. cao-cm (Young 1993: 
164-166; the large letters mark sections in the manuscript text): 

ineooy nn6om MnNoyTe MNNeqMOige Moy2 mttk.A2 mpq 
xyco on NTeige MneTeMnicTeye epoq tgnoy 
aoyk.ak.6 qjcune 6Amttk.A2 th pq ain-mttnay nattco q)A-n'| / iT6 
Mnegooy NTxyctoy mm oq 

mttgngtngiotg P20T6 oyAG Mnoyp2THy GrriCTeye cpoq 
AAAA NTGpenGIAATOC TT2YrGMtt>NLK.pi NG GKAAq 6BOA AycnOJ 

g bo a N 2 oyo gy-xcu mmoc AG-cToy m m oq cToy m m oq 
NToq ag n2yrGMtuN Aqitu NNGq6iA 2N-oyMOoy cq acl> mmoc 
AG-' j’OyAAB MTTGCNOq MTTG1A1K.A10C 

xycnoj 6 boa ntooy xe-neqcNoq 2 l -* a,N mnngnujhpg gtg- 
ntcutn ne tgnoy agkac on epeToprH mitn oyTG na6co 

GACUTN NMMiy 

attkatattgtacma Mnpne ncu2 Aqp-CNAy 
ntooy ag MTToyAiceANG 
ATTKA2 K.1M 

MncTGynoNHpiA bcoa gboa 
AMTTGTpA na>2 

ntooy -Ae MnoyKTOoy 2 N Te Y K ^ KI -^ 
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A.yTX^po rxp NNeygo egOYN eoYneTpA 
MnoYOYtuq^ sktooy Nee n tatt errpo(|)HTHC xooc 
angtmooyt tcdoyn aygi gboa 2nngym 2AAY 
MnoYCA2cuoY gboa ntooy nn eY<y o.xn e Npeq2utTB 
Aq au)kak e boa N6i-rr.xoeic 2 n-oyno6 ncmh Aqf MneqnNA 
gn6ia. mtticdt 

MnoYPiMe OYAe MnoYp-2 TH Y 

aaaa ayk.cdnc Mneqcnip noyaotxh 2 NTe Y M ntoya212 ht 
MNNCATpeYNAY epoq eAqoYcu eqMOY 
AqTcuoYN 2 MTTMe 2 <yoMT N200Y 

MnoYPMOi2e on 2MnAi oy-ag mttoyohbg 2nt6YMAnia mnttg- 
y6oa 

AAAA NTAYt N26NN06 N20MT N M MATO I GY-XCD MMOC .Xe-A-XlC 
xe-NeqMAOHTHC ng ntay gi AYqiTq na.ioy 6 NTeYty h gnn- 

K.OTK 

The glory of God’s miracles and His wonders filled the entire earth 
And even so, you have not believed in Him, even now. 53 
A darkness descended on the entire earth, from the time of the sixth hour 
until the ninth, on the day they crucified Him 
Your fathers have not been afraid, nor have they repented to believe in Him. 
But when Pilate the Governor decided to release him, they rather cried out, 
saying ‘Crucify him! Crucify him!’ 

And he, the Governor, washed his hands with water, saying: ‘I am innocent 
of the blood of this righteous one’. 

They, for their part, cried: ‘His blood is upon us and our children’ —which 
is you, today, so that the wrath of God may rest upon you and on them 
The curtain of the Temple was torn in two 
Yet they, for their part, have not perceived 
The earth moved 

Their wickedness has not dissolved 
The rocks split 

Yet they, for their part, have not turned back from their evil, for they have 
hardened ‘their faces into a rock; they did not agree to turn back’, as the 
Prophet has said. 54 
The dead arose and left their graves 

They, for their part, have not distanced themselves from their murderous 
counsels 

He cried out, the Lord, in a great voice, and gave up His spirit unto the 
hands of the Father 

They have neither wept nor felt remorse 

But they pierced His side with a spear 

In their cruelty, after they saw that He had already died 55 


53 Young’s translation here (‘and thus also (the praise) of him in whom we now trust’), 
seems to me syntactically impossible, but also improbable in structural terms. 

54 Cf. Jer.5:3. 

55 Not ‘He finished dying’; Young (1993: 168). 
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He arose on the third day 

They have not marvelled even at this, nor have they changed from their 
frenzy and their untruth. 

But gave much money to the soldiers, telling them: ‘Say: “His disciples 
came and took him by stealth at night, while we were asleep’”. 

The rhetorical sophistication of this highly structured dramatic, step-by- 
step, abridged, commented and edited version of the Passion is impres¬ 
sive. Alternating Evolution and Comment Mode verses create an elegiac 
poetic effect of strophe and antistrophe. The negative CM has the effect 
of a ‘voice-over’ commentary (rather than narrator’s intervention; at the 
same time, this Narrator-perspective narrative is ‘external’, in tension 
with the ‘internal’ narrative of the Passion). 56 The whole is informed by 
the tension between the affirmative ‘historical’ preterite Event Mode 
and the negative Comment Mode segments (pointing out the monstrous 
cruelty and impervious obstinacy of the historical Jews, identified with 
ancestors of Shenoute’s addressees and objects of his invective, namely 
heretics, pagans and Jews), a tension between the ‘then’ and the ‘now’, 
which I have tried to convey in the translation by differentiating between 
the affirmative and negative clauses and rendering the latter, relevant to 
Shenoute’s here and now, by the present perfect. The Shenoutean episode 
is not a merely retouched or even paraphrased replica of the Biblical one, 
but a rearranged, to an extent re-staged one, for event sequencing here 
does not match the original text. The asyndesis here alternates with Ae- 
linkage, and is a prime factor in the poetic form. The final verse, aaaa 
NTAY'f’... an adapted quotation (Mt.28:12-3), is marked as narrative 
peak by the ‘envelope focussing’ of the whole quoted text. 

Contrast the following catalogic, yet in a sense sequential, asyndetic account 
of the Passion. 

Leipoldt (1908: 104): 

xycoNgq rxp Nee noyahcthc gtbhhtk -xeKAC gmcuK ey<yAN- 
MOI 5 K. GTBHHTq NNGKCKANAAAlXe 

Aycoqpq AYNe.x-TTA6ce egoyN egpAq AY2 eBCTTe q2° ^Y2 lo Y e 
epoq AYCtuBe mm oq AYt KA 4’ e-xtoq AY2 lo Y e mttk.a2 cxn- 
Teqxne ay1a^ c e 2 oyN 2 MTTe q2° AYTceq-OY2 M -X 2 MTT6( C 
erne xyt e-xtuq noykaom NcyoNTe AYeqT-NeqoYepHTe 
MNNeq6iA. enaje ayno6n66 mm oq 2i-necTAYPOC...MNNCA- 
NeyM ntacgbhc THpoy eNTAY-XOOY epoq h ntayaay NAq 

AYK.CUNC MTTeqCTTip NOYAOrXH 


56 Cf. Bakker (1997: 39-41); note the use of TeNoy ‘now’ for the ‘external’ narrative. 
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For they bound Him like a bandit because of you; so that you too, when 
they bind you because of Him, you shall not stumble. 

They struck Him, they spat in His face, they covered His face, they hit him, 
they mocked Him, they showered blows on him, they struck His head 
with the reed, they slapped His face, they let Him drink vinegar in His 
thirst, they put a crown of thorns upon His head, they nailed His feet and 
His hands to the wood, 57 they reviled Him on the Cross ... Following 
all their impieties which they uttered against Him, or did to Him, they 
pierced His side with a spear. 

Here the asyndetic syntax does not express closer and hyper-eventive 
linkage, as in ordinary narrative. It rather signals catalogic enumeration, 58 
with an effect of an almost overpowering dramatic account of inexorable, 
unrestrained acts too terrible to contemplate; the pronominal agens ‘they’ 
—impersonal and faceless in contrast to the very personal account in 
University of Michigan Library 158— is a link which contributes to the 
cohesion of the whole avalanche-like burst of violence and hatred. Here 
too, piercing Jesus’s side is well marked as narrative peak. 
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